League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  August  17-18,  1954.  Back  row, 
left  to  right:  Betty  Burr,  Julia  Denecke,  Kathryn  Graham,  Mona  Falletti,  C.  M.  Carroll, 
Marvin  Rabin  (standing).  Front  row  left  to  right:  Helen  M.  Thompson.  Alan  Watrous. 
Walter  Heermann.  Harold  Scott.  George  Irwin  and  Robert  Hull  not  present  when  picture 
was  taken. 

National  Advisory  Committee  Established  For 
Music  Critics  Workshops  Sponsored  by  League 


I  A  National  Advisory  Committee  of  music 
editors  and  critics  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  and  advising  the  League 
in  development  and  presentation  of  music 
critics  workshops.  Under  the  grant  recently 
made  to  the  League  by  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation,  an  annual  music  critics  workshop  will 
be  presented  each  of  the  next  three  years. 
The  first  of  the  series  will  be  presented  in 
Los  Angeles,  December  17-19,  1954,  co-spon- 
sored  by  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and 
the  League.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  1955-56 
workshop  will  be  presented  in  the  Midwest, 
and  the  1956-57  session  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  country. 

Members  of  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  are: 

Alfred  Frankenstein,  Music  Editor  and 
Critic,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Albert  Goldberg,  Music  Editor  and  Critic, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Miles  Kastendieck,  Music  Critic,  New  York 
Journal  American,  and  Chairman,  Critics 
Circle  of  New  York. 

Carl  Landstorm,  managing  Editor  and  Cri¬ 
tic,  Hartford  Times. 

Howard  Taubman,  Music  Editor,  New  York 
Times. 

Several  members  of  the  Committee  will 
participate  in  the  sessions  to  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  in  December,  and  Mr.  Frankenstein 
and  Mr.  Goldberg  are  serving  as  co-chairman 
for  that  workshop. 


The  Calgary  Symphony  was  broadcast  Aug¬ 
ust  14  by  CBC  on  its  Saturday  evening  pro¬ 
gram  titled  “Canadian  Symphonies.” 


FORUM  FOR  CONDUCTORS 
AND  MUSIC  CRITICS 
DECEMRER  14-19,  1954 

Co-sponsored  by  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  and  League 

The  League  Board  of  Directors  is  delighted 
to  announce  the  first  of  the  special  projects  to 
be  presented  under  the  grant  made  to  the 
League  by  The  Rockefeller  Foundation — a 
Conductors  and  Music  Critics  Form — includ¬ 
ing  special  sessions  for  orchestra  lay  workers 
(members  of  executive  boards,  committees 
and  women’s  associations).  The  sessions  will 
be  held  in  Los  Angeles  within  the  dates  of 
December  14-19,  1954. 

The  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  joins  with 
the  League  in  co-sponsoring  the  Forum.  Al¬ 
fred  Wallenstein,  Music  Director;  Miss  Alice 
Taylor,  Manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar¬ 
monic;  music  critics  and  editors  in  West 
Coast  cities  are  working  closely  with  the 
League  in  developing  the  curriculum.  Alfred 
Frankenstein,  Music  Editor  and  Critic  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  and  Albert  Gold¬ 
berg,  Music  Editor  and  Critic  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  are  serving  as  co-chairmen  of 
the  critics  sessions. 

The  entire  plan  revolves  around  the  basic 
idea  that  the  musical  and  cultural  growth  of 
a  community  is  dependent  on  joint  work  be¬ 
tween  the  local  symphony  organization — its 
musicians  and  lay  workers — and  the  local 
press.  The  project,  an  outgrowth  of  earlier 
League  workshops  for  conductors  and  music 
critics,  marks  the  first  time  (we  believe)  that 
conductors,  representatives  from  symphony 
organizations  and  the  music  press  will  con¬ 
sider  mutual  problems  in  integrated  sessions. 

Special  sessions  are  scheduled  for  con¬ 
ductors,  for  music  critics  and  for  orchestra  lay 
workers  in  addition  to  joint  sessions  of  all 
three  groups  which  will  be  devoted  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  functions  and  purpiose  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  and  to  the  relationship  of  contem¬ 
porary  music  to  the  art  of  music  generally. 

Conductors  Sessions:  December  14 — Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1954. 

Conductors  will  work  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  its  music  director,  Alfred  Wal¬ 
lenstein,  and  will  have  special  study  on  the 
classical  and  contemporary  concerto  litera¬ 
ture  through  the  participation  of  several  na¬ 
tionally  known  solo  artists:  Pianist — Artur 
Rubinstein;  Cellist — Gregor  Piatigorsky;  Viol¬ 
inist — to  be  announced. 

All  conductors  certified  to  the  Forum  will 
have  opportimity  to  conduct  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  in  rehearsal,  will  observe  regu¬ 
lar  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the  orchestra, 
will  participate  in  discussion  sessions  with 
orchestra  section  heads,  the  visiting  solo 
artists  and  take  part  in  joint  sessions  with 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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OFFICERS 


Honorary  President  and  Founder — Mrs.  Leto  Snow, 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

President — Alan  Watrous,  Mgr.  Wichita  Symphony, 

213  South  Water  Street,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Regional  Vice  Presidents: 

Northeast — Harold  Kendrick,  Monager,  New  Haven 
Symphony,  70  College  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Southeast — James  Christian  Pfohl,  Conductor,  Char¬ 
lotte  Symphony,  Jacksonville  Symphony  (Flo), 
Music  Director,  Brevard  Music  Foundation,  1910 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Midwest — George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy  Sym¬ 
phony,  300  Maine  Street,  Quincy,  III. 

Southwest — Dr.  Erno  Daniel,  Conductor,  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony,  Midwestern  University,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas. 

West  Coast — Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor,  Posadena 
Symphony,  101  S.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Posadena, 
California. 

Canada — Brigadier  M.  M.  Dillon,  Board  Member, 
London  ^mphony,  141  Marple  Street,  London, 
Ontario,  Conoda. 

Executive  Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Chorleston,  West  Virginia. 


Executive  Committee 


Richard  Alvey,  Pres.  Kingsport  Symphony,  126  E. 
Ravine  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Rolph  Block,  Mgr.,  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  Kleinhans 
Music  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Betty  Burr,  Women's  Committee,  Grand  Rapids 
Symphony,  1055  Fulton  St.,  Grond  Rapids,  Mich. 

C.  M.  Corroll,  Mgr.,  Toledo  Orchestra,  Grinnell  Bldg., 
401  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Julia  Denecke,  Women's  Committee,  Cedar  Rapids 
Symphony,  2014  5th  Ave.,  S.E.,  Cedor  Rapids,  lowo 

John  Edwards,  Mgr.,  National  Symphony,  2002  "P" 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Antone  Falletti,  Women's  Committee,  Evonsville 
Phil.,  116  So.  Alvord  Blvd.,  Evansville  14,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  J  W.  Graham,  Pres.,  Sioux  City  Symphony,  2301 
McDonald,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Walter  Heermann,  Cond.,  Madison  Civic  Symphony, 
21  1  N.  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Robert  L.  Hull,  Cond.,  Cornell  Unversity  Symphony, 
1035  Hanshow  Rd.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Women's  Committee,  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  444  Torrence  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Alexander  Leslie,  Cond  ,  Springfield  Symphony,  86 
School  St.,  Sprinfield,  Moss. 

William  Minnick,  Pres.,  Springfield  Symphony,  2318 
Sunset  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  Louis  O'Connor,  Pres.,  Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony, 
1295  Seminole,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Marvin  Rabin,  Cond.,  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony,  500  Lone  Qok  Drive,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Harold  Scott,  Cond.,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony, 
607  A  Linwood,  Monrovia,  Californio. 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

October  4-8,  1954,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — Philadelphia  Orchestra-League  Conductors  Sym¬ 
posium.  Co-sponsored  by  ASCAP 

December  14-19.  1954.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. — Los  Angeles  Philharmonic-League  conductors 
Forum 

December  17-19.  19.54,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  Music  Critics  Forum  in  conjunction  with 
Conductors  project. 

March  5-17,  1955,  Cleveland.  Ohio. — Cleveland  Orchestra-League  Conductors  Workshop. 
June  12-18,  1955,  Evansville.  Ind. — League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

June  16-18,  1955,  Evansville,  Ind. — League  National  Convention. 

July  -  ,  1955,  Carmel,  Calif. — League  Western  Conference. 


MRS.  WILL  H.  BRYANT  DIES 

Mrs.  Blanche  Bryant,  musician  and  wife  of 
the  late  Will  H.  Bryant  died  August  20,  1954 
at  the  home  of  her  son  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina. 

Although  Mrs.  Bryant  had  been  ill  for  a 
number  of  years  she  took  great  pleasure  and 
interest  in  League  activities  and  in  news  of 
League  member  orchestras  who  used  her 
husband’s  music. 

The  Will  H.  Bryant  Music  Library  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  League  in  1951,  and  has  been 
made  available  to  League  affiliated  orchestras 
since  that  time.  Mr.  Bryant,  former  conductor 
of  the  Terre  Haute  Symphony,  was  one  of 
the  League’s  early  members. 


FORUM  FOR  CONDUCTORS, 

MUSIC  CRITICS — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  critics  and  lay  workers.  Repertoire  to  be 
studied  in  rehearsals  will  be  selected  from 
requests  filed  by  conductors  certified  to  the 
project. 

Music  Critics  Sessions:  December  17 — Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1954. 

Speakers  and  panel  members  for  music 
editors  and  critics  sessions  will  include  several 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Music  Critics  Workshops  (see  page  1, 
column  2)  and  other  leading  critics  and  music 
editors  from  West  Coast  and  Eastern  news¬ 
papers. 

The  program  will  include: 

1.  Discussion  Sessions  On: 

a.  Techniques  and  Art  of  Criticism 

b.  Craftsmanship  of  special  features,  in¬ 
terviews,  Sunday  articles,  etc. 

c.  Problems  of  music  press  in  smaller 
communities 

d.  Preparation  for  role  of  music  critic 

e.  Analysis  of  reviews. 

2.  Joint  sessions  with  conductors  and  or¬ 
chestra  lay  workers  on 

a.  Relationship  of  New  Music  to  Art  and 
Artists 

b.  Function  of  Criticism. 

3.  Attendance  at  and  preparation  of  re¬ 
views  of  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  or¬ 
chestra  concert. 

Alfred  Wallenstein,  Conductor 
Artur  Rubinstein,  Soloist. 

4.  Observation  of  rehearsals  in  which  the 
visiting  conductors  will  conduct  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic. 

Orchestra  Lay  Workers  Sessions:  December 
17-18,  1954. 

The  orchestra  lay  workers  will  hold  special 
sessions  on  publicity  techniques,  meeting  with 
members  of  the  press.  They  also  will  attend 
the  joint  sessions  of  music  critics  and  con¬ 
ductors,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  con¬ 
cert,  and  will  observe  one  of  the  special  re¬ 
hearsals  in  which  the  visiting  conductors  will 
conduct  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 

All  sessions,  musical  events  and  related 
social  activities  are  made  available  by  the  co¬ 
sponsors.  Elach  person  attending,  or  the  or¬ 
ganization  he  represents,  will  be  responsible 


New  Appointments 

CONDUCTORS. 

Anderson  Symphony,  S.  C.,  Robert  E. 
Lovett 

Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va.,  Geoffrey 
Hobday 

Corpus  Christ!  Symphony,  Tex.,  Jacques 
Singer 

Florida  Symphony,  Orlando,  Frank  Miller 

Lima  Symphony,  Ohio,  Lawrence  Burk- 
holter 

Louisville  Philharmonic,  Ky.,  Sidney  HayiB 
Ass’t.  Cond. 

Pensacola  Symphony,  Fla.,  John  T.  Vene- 
tozzi 

Plymouth  Symphony  and  Groose  Pointe 
Symphony  Mich.,  Emil  Raab.  (Wayne 
Dunlap,  regular  conductor  will  study  in 
Europe  this  season.) 

Scandinavian  Symphony,  Detroit.  Henri 
Nosco. 

Tri-City  Symphony,  Danvenport,  la.  Piero 
Bellugi. 

MANAGERS. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  —  Ralph  Burgard, 
Ass’t.  Mgr. 

Chattanooga  Symphony  —  Mrs.  Virginia 
Carter 

Madison  Civic  Symphony  —  Marvin  Foster 

Pittsburgh  Symphony — Seth  Gatchell,  Ass’t. 
Mgr. 

Tulsa  Philharmonic — Kenneth  G.  Schuller. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Everett  McDowell,  former  conductor  of 
derson  Symphony  has  accepted  positS 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  Representative 
for  the  H.  N.  White  Musical  Instrument 
company. 


Theodore  Seder,  former  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  has  accepted  posi¬ 
tion  of  Curator  of  The  Fleisher  Music 
Collection,  Philadelphia  Free  Public  Libr¬ 
ary. 


Richard  Wangerin,  Mgr.  Louisville  Philhar¬ 
monic  has  accepted  also  piosition  of  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisville  Fund. 


CORRECTIONS 

New  address  for  the 
C.  F.  Peters  Corporation: 

373  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 

The  Concert  Calendar  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Newsletter  incorrectly  listed  John 
Schueler  as  conductor  of  the  Utica  Civic 
Symphony.  Edgar  J.  Alderwick  is  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Utica  Civic  Symphony  and 
Mr.  Schueler  is  conductor  of  the  Utica 
Civic  Band. 


for  his  or  her  own  personal  expenses. 

Applications  from  conductors,  orchestra  lay 
workers,  music  critics  and  music  editors 
should  be  filed  with  the  League  office,  P.  O. 
Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
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Although  the  formal  concert  season  of  a 
symphony  orchestra  usually  provides  the 
basic  and  initial  reason  for  existence,  there 
is  an  increasingly  strong  policy  among  suc¬ 
cessful  orchestras  to  serve  their  communities 
in  many  additional  ways. 

In  today’s  orchestra  economics,  revenue 
from  the  orchestra’s  direct  services  must  be 
augmented  by  contributions  from  individuals 
and  CO'  ix>rations  in  order  to  meet  basic  over¬ 
head  costs  of  maintaining  the  orchestra.  The 
contributed  funds  are,  in  reality,  a  public 
trust  to  be  used  for  the  musical  and  cultural 
development  of  the  community.  Chances  are 
that  at  least  50%  of  the  contributions  are 
made  because  of  convictions  that  an  orchestra 
is  a  civic  asset  rather  than  because  of  a  pas¬ 
sionate  interest  in  symphonic  music  per  sc. 
This  being  the  case,  orchestra  organizations 
are  taking  seriously  their  obligation  to  study 
their  own  communities,  see  what  are  the 
cultural  needs,  locate  the  cultural  gaps  and 
then  discover  how  the  orchestra  can  fit  into 
the  picture  as  a  community  cultural  service 
organization. 

^Presentation  of  youth  and  “Pops”  concerts 
PRually  are  among  the  first  moves  in  this 
direction.  Sponsorship  of  young  artist  audi¬ 
tions,  choral  groups,  chamber  music  series, 
and  youth  orchestras  are  wide  spread.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments: 


Wichita  Symphony  Sponsors  Unique 
Clinics  for  Orchestra  Members,  String 
Quartet  Concerts  in  Public  Schools 

The  Wichita  Symphony  string  players 
couldn’t  all  attend  the  Musicians’  Workshops 
presented  in  conjunction  with  the  last  two 
League  national  conventions — so  the  Sym¬ 
phony  is  bringing  workshops  to  the  musicians 
through  the  financial  help  of  the  Bloomfield 
Fund  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam 
Bloomfield  to  further  good  music  in  Wichita. 
Mr.  Bloomfield  is  former  president  of  the 
Wichita  Symphony  and  a  member  of  the 
board. 

» Violin  Master  Classes:  The  plan  started  last 
[•  ing  with  a  10  day  series  of  master  classes 
I  the  Wichita  Symphony  violinists  and  viol¬ 
ists  presented  by  Josef  Gingold,  Cleveland 
Orchestra  Concertmaster. 

Stringed  Instrument  Repair  Clinic.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  the  Symphony  brought  Erwin  Hertel, 
famed  New  York  violin  maker,  to  Wichita  for 
214  weeks  to  adjust  and  repair  all  violins, 
violas,  celli  and  basses  used  in  the  orchestra. 
The  musicians  purchased  needed  materials 
and  replacement  parts,  but  costs  of  Mr.  Her- 
tel’s  work  were  met  by  the  Bloomfield  Fund. 
In  addition  to  making  instrument  repairs  and 
adjustments,  Mr.  Hertel  counselled  with  the 
musicians  on  care  and  upkeep  of  the  instru¬ 
ments,  took  time  off  to  make  talks  to  the 
string  students  in  the  city’s  three  public  high 
schools  and  the  music  students  at  Wichita 
University. 

Cello  Master  Classes  were  presented  in 
September  for  the  orchestra’s  cellists  by  Janos 
Starker,  principal  cellist  of  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony. 

String  Quartet  Concerts  in  Public  Schools. 

Continuing  its  well  established  and  highly 
successful  policy  of  coordinating  talents  and 
resources  of  the  orchestra  and  local  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  the  Wichita  Symphony  is 
inaugurating  another  service  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  area.  The  orchestra’s  string 
quartet  is  presenting  informal  concerts  in  77 
schools. 

The  quartet  isn’t  standing  on  ceremony.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  “setting  up  shop”  under 


whatever  circumstances  and  facilities  obtain 
in  a  given  school,  playing  in  gymnasiums, 
hallways  or  auditoriums.  The  schedule  calls 
for  four  concerts  a  day,  and  the  entire  pro¬ 
ject  is  financed  by  the  Bloomfield  Fund. 

Hartford  Symphony  Forms 
Symphony  Chorale 

The  Hartford  Symphony  Chorale  now  takes 
its  place  along  side  the  Hartford  Symphony 
and  the  Hartford  Symphonette  as  a  part  of 
the  city’s  total  cultural  assets  made  possible 
through  the  Symphony  Society  of  Greater 
Hartford.  Robert  S.  Brawley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Chorale. 

Fritz  Mahler,  Musical  Director  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Society,  reports  the  Chorale  and  Sym¬ 
phony  will  present  two  major  works  this  sea¬ 
son.  On  December  8,  Carl  Orff’s  dramatic 
oratorio  “Carmina  Burana”  will  be  performed. 
The  Hartford  Symphony  joins  with  orchestras 
in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Washington,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Balti¬ 
more  in  introducing  the  new  work  in  the  U.  S. 
this  season.  The  Beethoven  Ninth  Symphony 
will  be  performed  by  the  Symphony  and 
Chorale  on  March  30,  1955. 

Waukesha  Symphony  Forms  Opera 
Guild  and  o  Junior  Symphony 

Last  season  the  Waukesha  Symphony  ex¬ 
perimented  with  opera — presenting  Puccini’s 
“H  Tabarro”  as  part  of  one  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  series  concerts.  The  audience  was  en¬ 
thusiastic.  So  were  musicians,  singers  and 
Conductor  Milton  Weber. 

This  modest  beginning  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  The  Opera  Guild  of  the  Waukesha 
Symphony,  composed  primarily  of  singers  in 
the  Waukesha  area  but  drawing  a  few  from  as 
far  away  as  Chicago — nearly  ICK)  miles. 

On  January  22  and  23,  1955,  the  Symphony 
and  Opera  Guild  will  present  a  full  scale  pro¬ 
duction  of  Smetana’s  “Bartered  Bride”  under 
Weber’s  direction.  Stage  sets  will  be  designed 
and  built  by  Willis  Guthrie  whose  work  on 
“II  Tabarro”  last  year  brought  wide  spread 
recognition.  Budget  for  the  opera  is  $1,500 — 
made  possible  through  contributed  services, 
talents  and  work. 

The  Junior  Symphony  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Waukesha  Symphony  and  the  Lindholm 
Vocational  School,  will  serve  as  a  training 
orchestra  for  later  membership  in  the  adult 
orchestra.  First  chair  men  of  the  adult  or¬ 
chestra  will  supervise  the  various  sections  of 
the  junior  group.  Two  concerts  are  planned 
for  the  Junior  Orchestra  this  season. 

Lafayette  Symphony  Sponsors 
Summer  Light  Opera 

The  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Symphony,  Thomas  E. 
Wilson,  Conductor,  sponsors  a  Light  Opera 
Guild.  During  the  past  summer,  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  opera  guild  presented  eight  perform¬ 
ances  of  two  operas — one  of  which  was  given 
out  of  town.  In  addition,  the  Symphony  and 
Opera  Guild  sponsored  a  local  music  festival 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival.  Total  attendance  for  the  opera  per¬ 
formances  was  15,000.  Lafayette  corporate 
population  is  36,000. 

The  productions  are  staged  in  an  attractive 
city  park,  presented  to  the  community  free 
of  admission,  and  costs  are  met  jointly  by  the 
city  recreation  department  and  contributions. 

The  1955  summer  season  plans  include  pre¬ 
sentation  of  two  operas  and  an  outdoor  sym¬ 
phony  concert.  During  the  1954-55  winter 
season,  the  Symphony  will  present  four  sub¬ 
scription  concerts,  a  “pops”  concert,  the  Mes¬ 
siah  and  a  Chamber  Music  Concert. 


Abilene  Symphony  Brought  o  Ballet 
Into  Being — Of,  By,  and  For  the 
People  of  Abilene 

Julius  Hegy,  Conductor  of  the  Abilene 
Symphony,  adopted  a  policy  of  presenting  a 
premiere  performance  of  an  American  work 
in  each  1953-54  concert.  The  Ballet  “Masquer¬ 
ade” — based  on  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s  story  “Mas¬ 
que  of  the  Red  Death” — was  an  outgrowth 
of  this  plan. 

“Masquerade”  was  the  work  of: 

Composer  Macon  Sumerlin — native  Texan. 
Associate  Professor  of  Music  at  McMurry 
College  in  Abilene. 

Choreographer  Dotty  Botkin,  native  of  Abi¬ 
lene  who  returned  to  her  home  city  to  open 
a  studio  after  extensive  study. 

Assistant  Choreographer  Ted  Priour,  also  a 
native  of  Abilene,  just  returned  from  duty  in 
the  Air  Force.  Prior  to  his  military  service, 
he  danced  in  the  motion  pictures  “Blue 
Skies”,  “Night  and  Day”,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Company  of  “Oklahoma”. 

Costume  Designer  Mildred  Pender  Deaton, 
a  southwestern  portrait  artist. 

Set  Designer  Jack  Sublett.  dramatic  director 
of  Abilene  High  School. 

Dancers  from  schools,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  Abilene  area. 

Abilene  Merchants  who  donated  materials 
for  costumes. 

Abilene  Symphony  Women’s  Guild  who 
made  all  38  costumes  for  the  production. 

Norfolk  Symphony  and  Chorus — 

Joint  Operation 

The  Norfolk  Symphony  and  Choral  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  a  joint  operation  for  many 
years  and  lay  claim  to  probably  presenting 
more  master  choral-orchestral  works  than 
any  group  in  a  city  of  comparable  size. 

January  24,  1955  the  Symphony  and  Chorus 
will  present  Haydn’s  oratorio  “The  Seasons”. 
April  18,  the  two  groups  will  present  Brahms 
“Song  of  Destiny”.  Both  concerts  under  the 
direction  of  Edgar  Schenkman,  are  included 
in  the  subscription  series. 

Boise  Symphony  Offers  Master 
Classes  By  Artist  Soloists 

The  Boise  Symphony  is  offering  special 
training  to  the  area’s  instrumentalists.  Sigurd 
Rascher,  saxophonist  and  Edmund  J.  Marty 
French  hornist  will  appear  as  soloists  with 
the  Boise  Symphony  this  season  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  Von  der  Heide.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  the  orchestra  for 
each  of  the  soloists  to  offer  master  classes  to 
instrumentalists  in  the  Boise  area  during 
their  stay  in  Boise. 

SPECIAL  CONCERTS 

“Custom  built  concerts” — especially  planned 
to  meet  the  needs,  tastes,  and  interests  of 
a  given  community  and  develojjed  so  as  to 
use  talents,  resources  and  facilities  unique  to 
a  given  orchestra  are  another  facet  of  the 
entire  service  idea.  For  instance: 

Augusfono  Town  &  Gown  Symphony 
Ploys  in  Songerfest 

The  Augustana  Town  and  Gown  Symphony, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  under  the  direction  of 
Richard  J.  Guderyahn,  participated  in  the 
30th  Biennial  National  Sangerfest  presented 
in  Sioux  City,  June  11.  Once  each  two  years, 
Norwegian  men  from  far  and  near  —  900 
strong  this  year — come  together  to  revel  in 
f  Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Excerpts  from  Convention  Report  on  the 


American  Composer  Project  of  the  League  Composers  Committee 


For  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  compiling  an  index  of  information 
about  orchestral  works  by  American  com¬ 
posers  played  by  League  member  orchestras 
as  part  of  their  regular  concerts.  This  proj¬ 
ect  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  19.'i2  Conven¬ 
tion. 

In  August  1952.  as  Chairman  of  the  League 
Composers  Committee,  I  sent  a  proposal  to 
all  League  member  conductors  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  pool  or  clearing  house,  of  information 
about  American  works  performed  by  member 
orchestras. 

In  March  1953,  forms  were  sent  to  all 
League  member  conductors  on  which  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  American  works  performed  by 
them  that  season.  Information  requested  in¬ 
cluded  instrumentation,  style,  length,  special 
performance  problems,  audience  and  orches¬ 
tra  reaction,  availability  of  scores  and  parts, 
fees  or  royalties  and  other  comments  helpful 
to  conductors.  The  results  were  most  en¬ 
couraging  and  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  the  project  after  the  report  was  made 
at  the  1953  Convention. 

This  year  we  revised  the  card  according  to 
suggestions  made  at  the  19.53  Convention.  We 
now  have  ready  for  you,  summaries  of  the 
reports  made  by  conductors  this  season.  Be¬ 
fore  presenting  them,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  some  of  the  limitations  of  this  survey. 

First,  the  list  does  not.  by  any  means,  in¬ 
clude  all  American  orchestral  works  per¬ 
formed  last  season.  The  survey  is  a  sampling 
of  American  works  played  this  year — but  a 
representative  sampling. 

Second,  the  list  is  factual,  quantitative  and 
impersonal.  It  does  not  evaluate  or  judge  the 
work.  The  evaluations  are  on  the  cards  and 
the  information  is  available  to  all  members 
wishing  more  specific  information  on  the 
works  listed.  This  is  one  of  the  major  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  project — to  offer  help  to  con¬ 
ductors  in  selecting  new  works  which  might 
be  suitable  for  use  with  their  orchestras. 

Three,  the  survey  so  far  is  concerned  with 
works  performed  as  a  part  of  regular  con¬ 
certs. 


Second  Annual  Survey  of  American  Or¬ 
chestra  Works  performed  by  League  Mem¬ 
ber  Orchestras  during  the  19.53-54  season  as 
part  of  their  regular  concerts. 

Number  of  orchestras  submitting  reports  .56 
Number  of  composers  receiving  per¬ 
formances  95 

Number  of  different  compositions  per¬ 
formed  133 

Number  of  separate  {performances  of 

these  works  202 

Number  of  first  (Performances  23 

Comparison  with  1952-53  survey. 


Average 

Average 

Average 

number 

number 

number 

composers 

compositions 

Performances 

per  orch. 

per  orch. 

per  orch. 

’52-53 

1.9 

2.9 

4.2 

’53-54 

1.6 

1.7 

3.6 

By  Carl  Anton  Wirth,  Chairman 


(Performances  of  new  works  is  approxi¬ 
mately  43*^^  from  last  season. 

2.  Trend  is  toward  more  conservative  pro¬ 
gramming,  using  established  works  by 
established  composers.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
works  premiered  last  season  which  the 
Survey  showed  to  be  deserving  of  con¬ 
sideration  by  other  orchestras  received 
second  hearings. 

3.  Work  ranking  high  in  the  1952-53  survey 
and  reappearing  in  the  current  survey 
are  published  works.  That  means  un¬ 
repeated  MSS,  no  matter  how  worthy, 
stay  MSS. 

4.  Strongest  factor  in  this  season’s  program¬ 
ming  seems  to  have  been  the  list  of  works 
selected  for  study  at  the  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland  Conductor  Workshops. 

5.  Honors  for  the  years  outstanding  pro¬ 
gramming  of  American  works  go  to  Julius 
Hegyi  and  the  Abilene  (Texas)  sym¬ 
phony. 

American  Orchestral  Works  Performed 
During  1953-54  Season 


Altogether  1953-54  was  a  (poorer  season 
for  American  com(Posers  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  one.  Not  only  have  there  been  fewer 
(Performances  of  American  works  but 
fewer  (performances  of  new  works  by 
newer  com(Posers.  The  decline  in  first 


Anderson,  Leroy . Christmas  Festival  .  1 

Sleighride  .  1 

Trumpeter's  Lullaby  .  1 

Typewriter  .  1 

Balazs.  Frederic . Pageant  Music .  1 

Barber,  Samuel . Adagio  for  Strings  .  7 

Essay  for  Orchestra .  2 

School  for  Scandal  Overt .  1 

Second  Essay  for  Orch .  2 

Barlow,  Wayne . The  Winter's  Passrd  .  3 

Berger,  Arthur . Ideas  of  Order  .  1 

Bergsma.  Wm . Paul  Bunyan  Suite  .  3 

Bottje.  Will  Gay . The  Ballad  Singer  .  1 

Bueche.  Gregory . <‘C)iorale  Fantasy  on  "Holy  God 

We  Praise  Thy  Name"  ....  1 

Carpenter.  John  A . Song  of  Faith  .  1 

Chadwick.  George . Jubilee  &  Noel  .  1 

Chenowith.  Wilbur . Variation  on  Bache  Chorale 

"Praise  The  Lord"  .  1 

Copland.  Aaron . Appalachian  Spring  .  2 

Concerto  for  Piano  &  Orch .  1 

Fanfare  "For  the  Common  Man"  1 
Fanfare  "For  the  Signal  Corps”  1 

Lincoln  Portrait  .  5 

Preamble  for  a  Solemn  Occasion  2 

Rodeo  .  2 

Cowell,  Henry . Hymn  &  Fuguing  tune  No.  3  ...  .  1 

Creston,  Paul . Pastorale  (from  six  Preludes)..  1 

OeLamarter,  Eric . Serenade  Near  Taos  .  1 

Dello  Joio.  Norman . New  York  Profiles .  2 

Triumph  of  St.  Joan  .  1 

Diercks.  John . Diversion  for  Two  Clar.  &  Strings  1 

Donath.  Jeno . Cole  Porter  Rhapsody .  1 

Elwell,  Herbert . *0de  for  Orchestra  .  2 

Ensinger,  Harold . The  Hill  Shepherd  .  1 

Etier,  Alvin . ^Concerto  for  Woodwind 

Quintet  &  Orchestra  .  1 

Filas,  Thomas . Concerto  for  Reed  Doubles .  1 

Firke.  Milton . Symphony  in  E  flat .  1 

Fletcher,  Grant . ^Nocturne  .  1 

Rhapsody  of  Dances  .  1 

Foote.  Arthur . Serenade  for  Str.  Drch .  1 

Suite  in  E  Major  for 

String  Orch  .  1 

Foster,  Stephen . Beautiful  Dreamer  .  1 

Gaul,  Harvey . Hebrew  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  .  1 

Gershwin,  George . American  in  Paris  .  3 

Concerto  in  F  .  2 

Gillis,  Don . Ranch  House  Party  (from 

Portrait  of  a  Frontier 

Town  Suite)  .  2 

Short  Dverture  .  1 

Gladkoff.  Leonid . "‘Poem  for  Piano  &  Orch .  1 

Gould,  Morton . American  Salute  .  4 

Grlffes.  Charles . Poem  for  Flute  &  Orch .  4 

White  Peacock  .  5 

Grofe,  Ferde . Mississippi  Suite  .  1 

Grundman.  Claire . Midnight  Beguine  .  1 

Guenther,  Ralph . Variations  On  a  Theme  for 

Oboe  &  Strings  .  1 


Hadley.  Henry . In  Bohemia .  1 

Hanson.  Howard . Cherubic  Hymn  .  1 

Children's  Dance  from 

"Mary  Mount"  .  1 

Symphony  No.  1  .  1 

Symphony  No.  2  .  3 

Harris.  Roy . Chorale  for  Orchestra  .  1 

’'Second  Piano  Concerto  .  2 

■■■‘Symphonic  Fantasy  .  2 

When  Johnny  Comes  Marching 

Home  .  1 

Hemmer.  Eugene . The  School  Bus  .  1 

Herbert.  Victor . Irish  Rhapsody  .  1 

March  of  the  Toys  .  1 

Hovhaness,  Alan . ^‘Shepherd  of  Israel  (Cantata)  ..  1 

James,  Dorothy . The  Golden  Year  .  1 

Hunter,  Johnson . For  An  Unknown  Soldier  .  2 

Johnson.  Wm.  Spencer,  .  "Szppho  (cycle  for  Sop.  &  Orch.)  1 

Kay.  Ulysses . Of  New  Horizons  .  1 

Two  Dances  (of  19th 

Century  America)  .  1 

Kelch.  Carleton . '^'Concert  Piece  for  Piano 

and  Strings  .  1 

Kennan,  Kent . Night  Soliloquy  .  2 

Kinney.  Gordon . Symphony  In  3  movements  .  Jm 

Kleinsinger,  George.  .  .  .  ‘‘Short  Symphony  . 

Western  Rhapsody  .  ^ 

Kohs.  Ellis . Legend  for  Oboe  &  Str .  1 

Symphony  No.  1  for  small  orch.  .  2 

Kountz,  Richard . Cossack  Love  Song  .  2 

Lanning.  Van  Lier . *Centennial  March  .  2 

Latham.  William . Suite  for  Trumpet  and  Strings  .  .  1 

Lee,  Dai-Keong . Symphony  No.  1  .  1 

Lessner,  George . » Merry  Overture  .  2 

Lopatnikoff,  Nikolai.  ...  Divertimento  for  Orch .  1 

MacDowell,  Edward . Second  (Indian)  Suite  .  1 

MacKay.  Harper . Overture  .  1 

Mana-Zuca . Fugato  Humoresque  on  Dixie -  1 

McDonald,  Harl . Legend  of  the  Arkansas  Traveler  1 

McIntyre.  Bruce . *The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ..  1 

McKay.  George  F . Symphonic  Minature  .  1 

Mennin.  Peter . “Symphony  No.  6 .  6 

Menotti,  Gian-Carlo _ Amahl  &  the  Night  Visitors  1 

Amahl  (excerpts)  .  1 

Middleton.  Jean . “Symphony  in  C  .  1 

Mills,  J.  Harlow . Christmas  Fantasy  1 

Moore,  Douglas . Village  Music  .  1 


Nin-Culmell.  Joaquin. 


.Piano  Concerto  .  1 


Palmer,  Robert . Chamber  Concerto  No.  1 

(VIn.  oboe,  strings)  .  1 

“Variations,  Chorale  &  Fugue  ...  1 

Persichetti,  Vincent. ...  Serenade  No.  5  .  1 

Piper,  Minnie  Stevens.  .  Oanza  Appassionata  . . 

Danzon  Rumba  Sinfonica . 

Piston.  Walter . “Fantasy  for  Solo  Eng.  Horn 

with  Str.  &  Harp .  1 

Incredible  Flutist  Suite .  J 

Porter,  Quincy . “Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  .  2 

Symphony  No.  1  .  1 

Powell,  Laurence . ‘-‘Sam  Houston,  in  shadow  &  light  1 

Pyle.  Francis . Frontier  Sketches  .  1 

Read,  Gardner . Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 

(Dance  Symphony)  .  1 

Roberts,  Arthur . Overture  to  Dedication  of  a 

Nuclear  Reactor  .  1 

Rodgers.  Richard . Oklahoma  Fantasy  .  1 

South  Pacific  Fantasy  .  2 

Rogers.  Bernard . “Dance  Scenes  .  ^ 

Riegger,  Wallingford ...  .Canon  and  Fugue  .  2 

Sanders.  Robert . Saturday  Night  .  1 

Serly,  Tibor . Concerto  for  Trombone  and  Orch.  1 

Singer,  Eugene  Jose. . . .  Suite  "Ha  Dybuk”  .  2 

Skilton  Chas.  Sandford ..  Suite  Primeval  No.  1 .  1 

Smit,  Leo . “Overture;  The  Parcae  .  1 

Smith,  Julia . Folkways  Symphony  .  1 

Sumerlin,  Macon . “Masquerade  .  2 

Taylor,  Deems . Dedication  (from  “Through 

the  Looking  Glass”) .  1 

Portrait  of  a  Lady .  1 

Thompson.  Randall . Symphony  No.  3  .  1 

Thomson.  Virgil . Arcadian  Songs  &  Dances  .  2 

Cello  Concerto  .  1 

Louisiana  Story  .  1 

Tango  Lullaby  .  1 

Tuthill,  Burnet . Nocturne  for  FI.  &  Str .  1 

Warren,  Elinor  Remick.  The  Crystal  Lake .  2 

The  fountain  .  1 

Wen -Chung,  Chow . Seven  Poems  of  T'ang  Dynasty  ..  1 

Wright,  Kenneth . “Call  it  Square  (opera)  .  4 

Overture  .  1 

Zador,  Eugene . Rhapsody  .  1 


♦First  Performance 


(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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Campaign  Procedures  From  Atlanta  Symphony, 
Cincinnati  Symphony  and  Honolulu  Symphony 


Excellent  campaign  materials  are  in  use 
among  orchestras  this  season.  It’s  obvious 
from  even  casual  examination  of  this  year’s 
reports  that  many  newer  orchestras  are  pro¬ 
fiting  from  experiences  of  other  groups.  Their 
campaign  materials  and  organization  are  blos¬ 
soming  forth  in  full  blown  fashion  even  after 
a  season  or  two. 

Three  orchestras — the  Atlanta  Symphony, 
Honolulu  Symphony  and  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  all  of  whom  have  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  in  campaigns  and  fund  raising,  have  filed 
copies  of  most  of  their  1954-55  campaign 
materials  with  the  League  office. 

Atlanta  Symphany 

The  concentrated  ticket  sale  campaign  held 
during  “Symphony  Week,”  is  handled  by  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  Women’s  Committee.  Slo¬ 
gan  for  1954-55 — “Support  Your  Atlanta  Sym¬ 
phony’s  10th  Anniversary.  Buy  Season  Tickets 
Now!” 

I  Symphony  Week  schedule  for  1954-55. 

Mayor  William  B.  Hartsfield  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  June  15,  establishing  September  6- 
13  as  “Atlanta  Symphony  Week.”  Purpose  of 
Symphony  Week,  according  to  the  Women’s 


AMERICAN  COMPOSERS  PROJECT— 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Orchestras  Submitting  Reports 


Orchestra 

No.  Amer. 

Conductor 

Works* 

Abilene . 

.  Hegyi,  Julius  . 

. 9 

Amherst . 

.  Wincenc,  Joseph  . 

.  4 

Atlantic  City . 

.  Lanning.  Van  Lier . 

.  7 

Bangor . 

.  Cayting,  A.  Stanley . 

.  2 

Boston . 

.  Munch.  Charles  . 

.  7 

Canton . 

.  Lane,  Louis  . 

.  1 

Carleton  College . 

.  VanHorn.  James . 

.  2 

Central  Ky.  Youth.  ... 

..Rabin.  Marvin . 

.  1 

Charleston . 

.  Modarelli.  Antonio  . 

.  1 

Charlotte . 

.  .Pfohl.  James  Christian  .. 

.  3 

Civic  Sym.  of  Boston . . . 

.  Cherkassky,  Paul  . 

.  2 

^■^rksburg . 

^^^»nell  University . 

.  Singer,  Eugene  Jose . 

.  Hull.  Robert  . 

.  2 

.  2 

^Bwayton . 

.  .Kate,  Paul  . 

.  3 

Dow . 

.Crawford.  Wilford  . 

.  2 

Drake  Des  Moines . 

.Noyes,  Frank  . 

.  5 

Duluth . 

.  Here,  Hermann  . 

.  1 

Erie . 

.  .Sample,  James  . 

.  2 

Evanston . 

.  Fischer,  Irwin . 

.  3 

Evansville . 

.  .Christian,  Minas . 

.  6 

Flint . 

.  Gerkowski,  Raymond  _ 

.  1 

Fort  Collins . 

.  Schwartz,  Will  . 

.  2 

Fresno  State  College.  . 

,  .  Berdahl.  Arthur  C . 

.  5 

Gary . 

.  .Fischer,  Irwin  . 

.  3 

Grande  Ronde . 

.  Lewis,  L.  Rhodes  . 

.  1 

Greensboro . 

.  .Dickieson.  George  . 

.  1 

Honolulu . 

.  Barati,  George  . 

.  5 

Hope  College . 

.Rider,  Morette  . 

.  3 

Jackson  (Miss.) . 

.  .Russell.  Theodore  . 

.  3 

Jacksonville . 

.  Pfohl,  James  Christian  . . . 

.  3 

Laurence . 

.  Ryler,  Kenneth  . 

.  1 

Louisiana  State  Univ.. . 

.Timm,  Everett  . 

. 6 

Louisville . 

.  .Whitney,  Robert  . 

.  5 

Lowell . 

.Woessner,  Julius  . 

.  1 

Madison . 

.  .Heermann,  Walter  . 

.  6 

Nashville . 

.  Taylor,  Guy . 

.  4 

New  Haven . . 

.  .Brieff,  Frank  . 

.  2 

Oak  Ridge . 

.  Cohn.  Waldo  . 

.  3 

Orchard  Park . 

.Wincenc.  Joseph  . 

.  2 

Ozarks-Clarksville . 

.  Grover,  Paul  . 

.  2 

Parma . 

.  McIntyre.  Bruce . 

.  1 

Pasadena . 

.  Lert.  Richard  . 

.  3 

Jones.  Lauris  . 

.  3 

Pittsburgh . 

.  Steinberg.  William . 

.  3 

Kritz,  Karl  . 

.  3 

Quincy . 

.  Irwin.  George  . 

.  3 

Rhode  Island . 

.  Madeira.  Francis  . 

.  1 

Rochester  Community. . 

.  Gigante,  Charles . 

.  2 

Sacramento . 

.  Berens,  Fritz  . 

.  3 

Springfield  (Ohio) . 

.  .Whallon.  Evan  . 

.  2 

Teaneck . 

.  Mairs,  G.  Donald . 

.  3 

Terre  Haute . 

.  Barnes,  James  . 

.  2 

Tucson . 

.  Balazs.  Frederic  . 

.  5 

Wichita . 

.  Robertson,  James  P . 

.  3 

Youngstown  (Ohio) . . . . 

.  Krueger,  John  . 

.  5 

Wichita  Falls . 

.  .Daniel,  Erno  . 

.  2 

Ypsilanti . 

.  Fitch,  W.  D . 

.  1 

*These  figures  are  quantitative  not  qualitative. 

Committee,  is  to  “invite  everybody  in  Atlanta 
to  get  1954-55  Season  tickets;  to  tell  every¬ 
body  in  Atlanta  about  the  importance  of  Guild 
Membership  (the  Guild  is  the  sponsoring  body 
of  the  orchestra);  and  through  every  media  of 
publicity  to  give  the  message  of  music  to  all, 
not  only  in  Atlanta,  but  also  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  areas.” 

September  6:  Publicity  starts  through  use 
of  press,  radio,  television,  store  windows, 
posters  on  busses,  and  school  bulletin 
boards.  Symphony  announcements  used 
in  the  automatic  telephone  time  service. 

September  8:  Grandiose  Fashion  Show  pre¬ 
sented  by  Women’s  Committee  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  Davison’s  Department  Store. 

September  9:  Symphony  Flower  Show, 
presented  by  Women’s  Committee.  (De¬ 
tails  of  Flower  Show  will  be  published 
in  November  issue  of  the  Newsletter.) 

September  12:  Tea  and  Musical.  Public  is 
invited.  Music  played  by  members  of  the 
orchestra.  Wind-up  of  Symphony  Week. 

Symphony  Week  Pressbook:  A  wonderfully 
complete  Pressbook  was  issued  to  all  publicity 
media  for  use  during  Symphony  Week  and 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Clearly  mimeographed 
on  8*'ixll  sheets,  stapled  and  bound,  the  18 
page  book  contains  the  following  materials: 

1.  Statement  of  purpose  and  schedule  for 
Symphony  Week 

2.  Mayor’s  Proclamation 

3.  Orchestra’s  history 

4.  Details  on  1954-55  Season 

5.  History,  growth  and  1954-55  schedule  of 
Young  People’s  Concerts 

6.  Detailed  information  on  Conductor 
Henry  Sopkin 

7.  Detailed  information  on  orchestra  per¬ 
sonnel 

8.  Detailed  information  on  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  Guild 

9.  Detailed  information  on  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  Women’s  Committee. 

Cincinnati  Symphony 

Ticket  Sale  Campaign  Dates:  Sept.  9  to 
Oct.  1,  1954. 

Campaign  handled  by  Woman’s  Committee. 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  in  celebration  of 
its  60th  anniversary,  published  a  handsome 
souvenir  booklet  and  season’s  prospectus  in 
addition  to  the  attractive  brochure  devoted 
only  to  the  current  season’s  concert  schedule 
and  guest  artists. 

The  Souvenir  Booklet  includes  a  message 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  its  president, 
Walter  Beckjord;  biographical  material  on 
Conductor  Thor  Johnson;  history  and  list  of 
officers  and  committee  chairmen  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Committee;  history  of  the  orchestra; 
summary  material  on  the  total  number  of 
concerts  performed  (3,550);  composers,  solo¬ 
ists,  and  premieres  presented  during  the  60 
years;  listing  of  Cincinnati  Symphony  record¬ 
ings;  pictures  of  each  member  of  the  orches¬ 
tra;  summary  of  and  detailed  information 
regarding  1954-55  season;  orchestra  adminis¬ 
trative  information. 

The  campaign  workers’  envelopes — attrac¬ 
tively  designed  in  themselves — provide  space 
for  the  sales  record  on  the  back  of  the  en¬ 
velope.  Supplies  include  a  copy  of  the  sou¬ 
venir  booklet,  the  season’s  brochure,  concert 
hall  seating  chart,  small  slips  (3^4x5Vi)  listing 
concert  dates  and  soloists,  and  a  letter  of  in¬ 
structions  covering  the  following:  campaign 
dates;  headquarters  location  and  phone; 
notice  that  two  check-up  meetings  will  be 
held  in  each  division,  dates  and  places  to  be 


announced  by  Division  Chairmen;  instruc¬ 
tions  on  handling  sales;  selling  points — such 
as  “Season  subscribers  save  up  to  45%  over 
single  admission  prices”. 

Prospect  cards  are  included  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments:  “Prospect  cards  are  just  a 
guide  to  make  sure  they  are  contacted.  Don’t 
stop  with  these  cards;  every  prospect  in  your 
area  should  be  contacted,  preferably  in  per¬ 
son.  You  are  not  limited  to  selling  in  your 
area — ask  all  your  friends — anywhere.” 

Honolulu  Symphony 

Campaign  Dates:  August  11 — Oct.  1,  1954. 

Campaign  Slogan:  “More  Music  To  All 
Hawaii”. 

Campaign  Materials  include: 

A.  Detailed  instruction  sheet  for  workers 
containing: 

1)  RespKjnsibilities  of  group  chairmen: 
obtain  canvassers  who  live  in  her 
area,  see  that  her  canvassers  are 
supplied  with  their  materials,  invite 
them  to  kick-off  Coffee  Hour,  check 
on  progress  made  each  two  weeks, 
make  a  final  report,  return  all  cards 
from  her  area. 

2)  General  notes  on  use  of  materials. 

3)  Detailed  instruction  sheet  for  can¬ 
vassers.  including  suggestions  of 
what  to  tell  prospects. 

B.  One  page  sheet  titled  “Why  SEASON 
Tickets?”  Reasons  given: 

1)  assure  concert-goers  of  seats 

2)  assure  concert  goers  of  good  seats 

3)  save  trouble  of  phoning  for  reserva¬ 
tions 

4)  save  money 

5)  encourage  family  group  participa¬ 
tion  in  music 

6)  offer  delightful  way  to  entertain 
guests 

7)  insure  the  fullest  musical  experience 
through  attending  all  the  concerts. 

C.  Letter  sent  to  ticket  purchasers  along 
with  the  tickets — calling  attention  to 
concert  dates. 

D.  Thank  you  notes  to  firm  contributors, 
ticket  purchasers  and  individual  con¬ 
tributors. 

E.  Season  ticket  prices  and  order  form 
printed  on  return,  postage-free  postal 
card. 

F.  Printed  rate  card  for  Honolulu  Sym¬ 
phony  Program  advertising. 

G.  Brochure  for  contributors  contacts. 

H.  Brochure  for  season  ticket  purchaser 
contacts. 

I.  Prospect  cards. 

Jackson  Symphony  (Miss.)  arranged  for 
local  stores  to  include  the  season  brochure  in 
mailing  of  September  monthly  statements. 
Will  distribute  4,300  brochures  in  this  manner. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  is  offering  a  “Pay  As 
You  Go  Plan”.  Ticket  purchasers  may  pay 
for  their  tickets  on  an  installment  plan  effec¬ 
tive  throughout  the  season. 

Parma  Symphony  (Ohio)  opened  the  fall 
campaign  with  a  dance  in  the  new  Pearl  Road 
Shopping  Center.  Announcer  Wayne  Mack  of 
Radio  Station  WDOK  served  as  emcee,  the 
Parma  Symphony  played  for  the  waltzes,  and 
workers  from  the  orchestra  organization  used 
the  occasion  for  ticket  sales  and  contribution 
contacts. 

Pueblo  Civic  Symphony  Association 
through  its  campaign  manager,  Samuel  T. 
Jones,  Jr.  developed  a  very  fine  “campaign 
blueprint”  for  the  current  season.  Campaign 
theme:  “Let  There  Be  Music”,  used  also  as 
the  title  of  ihe  brochure. 
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Masicians  Workshop 


Co-sponsored  by  League,  C.  G.  Conn  Co.,  Scherl  &  Roth, 
Nielsen  Violin  Shop 


The  Musicians’  Workshop  was  an  innova¬ 
tion  of  the  1953  Convention  and  considered 
extremely  experimental.  It  was  so  successful 
and  valuable  that  it  immediately  came  to  be 
considered  an  integral  part  of  League  national 
conventions  and  apparently  there  is  every 
expectation  among  League  affiliates  that  Mu¬ 
sicians’  Workshops  are  now  a  permanent  part 
of  the  overall  program. 

The  Musicians’  Workshop  offers  opportunity 
for  orchestra  musicians  to  obtain  two  days 
intensive  coaching  and  study  under  some  of 
the  finest  symphonic  musicians  in  the  nation 
plus  the  pleasure  of  sectional  and  full  re¬ 
hearsals  under  several  conductors.  Conduc¬ 
tors  attending  the  convention  hold  discus¬ 
sion  sessions  with  the  staff  of  instructors. 

Careful  study  of  the  two  workshops  brings 
forth  some  interesting  developments: 

There  was  a  10' <  increase  in  attendance  in 
1954  over  1953,  but  what  is  more  significant — 
as  a  group,  the  musicians  attending  this  year 
(according  to  the  instructors)  were  much 
better  trained  and  more  advanced  instru¬ 
mentalists  than  were  those  attending  the  first 
year.  Apparently  the  first  year  people  went 
back  home,  as  did  their  conductors,  with 
marvelous  reports  of  the  workshop  with  the 
result  that  the  more  advanced  musicians  in 
the  orchestras  sought  the  help  and  inspiration 
to  be  obtained  from  the  worshop  this  year. 
Moreov'er,  the  1954  workshop  drew  three  in¬ 
strumentalists  from  major  symphonies. 

Another  very  significant  and  interesting 
development  has  to  do  with  the  musicians' 
personal  investment  and  that  of  their  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  workshop.  The  first  year,  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  the  sponsor  for  the  Dow 
Symphony  Orchestra,  underwrote  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  about  30  musicians  coming  from 
that  orchestra.  The  Company  did  not  repeat 
the  plan  this  year.  Whereas  within  the  first 
workshop,  approximately  one  third  of  the 
musicians  came  at  the  expense  of  one  com¬ 
pany,  the  1954  workshop  enrollment  reflected 
greater  personal  investment  on  the  part  of 
the  musicians  and  modest  financial  help  on 
expenses  of  the  musicians  by  several  of  the 
orchestras  they  represented,  including  among 
others  the  Topeka  Symphony  and  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Symphony. 

Financially,  the  Musicians’  Workshop  is  a 
big  undertaking.  The  registration  fee  of  $10.00 
paid  by  each  musician  meets  less  than  one 
third  of  the  total  costs.  The  other  two  thirds 
of  the  financing  for  the  1954  Musicians’  Work¬ 
shop  came  from  many  sources. 

Three  music  business  firms  made  cash  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Workshop:  the  C.  G.  Conn 
Company  of  Elkhart,  Indiana;  Scherl  and  Roth 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Nielsen  Violin  Shop  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  General  convention  regi¬ 
stration  fees  and  League  general  funds  were 
used  to  meet  the  remainder  of  the  cash  ex¬ 
penditures. 

The  conductors  and  staff  members  all  con¬ 
tributed  their  services  and  three  members  of 
the  staff  also  paid  their  own  expenses  involved 
in  the  trip  to  the  Convention.  This  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  members  to  help  in  the 
artistic  growth  of  orchestras  throughout  the 
nation  is,  in  reality,  the  keystone  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Workshop. 


It's  not  often  that  conductors  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  congratulate  each  other  at  the  same 
performance.  They  did  at  the  Friday  night 
rehearsal  of  the  Musicians'  Woi’kshop  Orches¬ 
tra.  June  18.  19.54.  RICHARD  BURGIX  (left). 
Ass't.  Cond.  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and 
EDGAR  SCHENKMAN,  Cond.  of  the  Norfolk 
Symphony  (Va.),  shared  the  podium  during 
the  rehearsal  of  the  more  than  100  piece  or¬ 
chestra.  EVAN  WALLON,  Conductor  of  the 
Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio,  conducted  the 
full  rehearsal  held  on  Saturday.  VASILIOS 
PRIAKOS,  Conductor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Symphony,  and  ROBERT  HARGREAVES. 
Conductor  of  the  Muncie  Symphony,  con¬ 
ducted  sectional  rehearsals. 


Most  of  the  music  for  the  Workshop  was 
borrowed  from  the  Springfield  Symphony 
(Ohio),  the  Dayton  Symphony,  the  music 
department  of  Ohio  State  University  in 
Columbus  and  probably  from  one  or  two  other 
orchestras  and  libraries.  Mrs.  Carolyn  Bert, 
Conductor  of  the  Kewanee  Civic  Orchestra, 
contributed  her  services  as  librarian  for  the 
entire  workshop — a  tremendous  task  in  itself. 

Churches,  the  YMCA  and  the  municipal 
auditorium  of  the  city  of  Springfield  made 
rehearsal  rooms  available  without  rental  fees. 

Staff  Members  for  the  1954  Musicians' 
Workshop 

Richard  Burgin,  Concertmaster,  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony 

Samuel  Lifschey,  Solo  Violist.  Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Walter  Heermann,  Conductor,  Madison  Civic 
Symphony.  Former  Principal  Cellist,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony 

Herman  Burkhart,  Former  Principal  Bass, 
St.  Louis  Symphony 

Ralph  Johnson,  Flutist,  Chicago  Symphony 
Robert  Mayer,  Oboist,  Chicago  Symphony 
James  Stowell,  Clarinet,  Chicago  Symphony 
Wilbur  Simpson,  Bassoonist,  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony 

Philip  Farkas,  Solo  Horn,  Chicago  Symphony 
William  Vacchiano,  Solo  Trumpet,  New  York 
Philharmonic 


L.  V.  Haney,  Trombonist,  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic 

Sigurd  Rascher,  Saxophone  Soloist 

Saul  Goodman.  Tympanist,  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic 

Arthur  Cooper,  Percussionist,  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony 

Conductors  for  the  1954  Musicians’  Workshop 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor,  Boston 
Symphony 

Robert  Hargreaves,  Conductor,  Muncie  Sym¬ 
phony 

Vasilios  Priakos,  Conductor,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
Symphony 

Edgar  Schenkman.  Conductor,  Norfolk  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Choral  Associations 

Evan  Whallon,  Conductor,  Springfield  Sym¬ 
phony,  Ohio. 


Orchestras  Whose  Musicians  Attended  the 
1954  Workshop 


Akron  Symphony,  Ohio 
Atlanta  Symphony,  Ga. 

Badger  Symphony,  Wis. 

Canton  Symphony,  Ohio 
Cedar  Rapids  Symphony,  Iowa 
Central  Kentucky  Youth  Symphony.  Lcxins 
ton 

Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va. 


Cincinnati  Symphony,  Ohio 
Clintonville  Civic  Orchestra,  Wis. 
Dayton  Philharmonic,  Ohio 
Evansville  Philharmonic,  Ind. 

Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony,  Fla. 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic,  Ind. 
Houghton  College  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Independence  Symphony,  Mo. 
Jackson  Symphony,  Miss. 
Jacksonville  Symphony,  Fla. 
Kewanee  Civic  Orchestra.  Ill. 
Kingsport  Civic  Symphony,  Tenn. 
Lafayette  Symphony,  Ind. 

Lansing  Civic  Symphony,  Mich. 


Lima  Symphony,  Ohio 
Madison  Civic  Symphony,  Wis. 
Mobile  Symphony,  Ala. 

North  Side  Symphony  of  Chicago 
Parma  Symphony,  Ohio 


Plymouth  Symphony,  Mich. 

Quincy  Symphony,  Ill.  ^ 

Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio  * 

Suffolk  Symphony,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Topeka  Civic  Symphony,  Kan. 

University  of  Indiana  Symphony,  Bloomington 
University  of  Michigan  Extension  Symphony, 
Detroit 

Wichita  Symphony,  Kan. 

York  Symphony,  Pa. 


ATTENTION  CONDUCTORS 

Position  open  he^iniPni^  1955-56 
season  for  conductor-musical  director 
of  symphony  orchestra  in  Jar^e  mid- 
western  city.  Present  orp,ani~atio)i: 
full  time  manap^er,  women’s  associa¬ 
tion,  etc.  Growth  potential  unlimited 
for  conductor  with  orpanizinp  and 
huildinp  ability.  State  training  and 
experience.  All  replies  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  TMJ-121,  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  Leapue,  P.  O. 
Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Va. 
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Letters  and  reports  from  Symphony  Wom¬ 
en’s  groups  have  been  pouring  into  the  office 
— telling  of  the  wonderful  enthusiasm,  untir¬ 
ing  work  and  boundless  faith  of  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  nation  on  behalf  of  their  own  or¬ 
chestras.  The  best  treatment  the  League  can 
prescribe  for  any  one  momentarily  discour¬ 
aged  about  the  future  of  symphony  orchestras 
or  classical  music  in  America  is  to  come  to 
headquarters  and  study  the  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tions  activities  file.  It  is  an  inspiration! 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  ruggedly  deter¬ 
mined  letters  has  come  from  a  member  of  a 
women’s  association  affiliated  with  an  or¬ 
chestra  which  has  had  a  most  difficult  time 
gaining  an  established  position  in  its  com¬ 
munity.  After  expressing  her  devotion  to  the 
orchestra,  her  faith  in  ultimate  success,  and 
dedication  to  the  task  before  her,  she  added: 
“Believe  me,  we  will  never  leave  our  Sym¬ 
phony  sink!”  Subsequent  events  proved  it — 
and  more  power  to  every  member  of  that 
women’s  association  and  its  spokeswoman! 


jl^.ron  Symphony  Women's  Committee 

Mrs.  Norman  Jeppesen,  Pres. 

Plans  for  1954-55  include: 


Celebration  of  “Symphony  Week”  through 
a  lawn  party  on  adjoining  lawns  of  two 
members  of  the  committee.  Cards,  prizes  and 
a  showing  of  fall  hats  were  included  in  the 
afternoon  plans  and  proceeds  will  accrue  to 
the  Symphony’s  maintenance  fund. 

Membership  in  the  Committee  now  totals 
3.50,  and  monthly  meetings  have  had  to  give 
way  to  fewer  and  larger  meetings.  General 
meetings  of  the  Committee  are  scheduled  for 
October,  February  and  June.  Committees 
have  been  organized  to  handle  the  special 
projects  and  work  of  the  overall  Committee. 

December  4th  is  the  date  of  the  annual 
Viennese  Ball  to  be  held  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel. 


Increased  membership  in  the  Women’s 
Committee,  an  expanded  orchestra — both  as  to 
number  of  musicians  and  number  of  concerts 

f  'ncreased  ticket  sale  and  a  larger  budget  all 
^it  to  steady  growth  of  the  Akron  Sym- 
ony. 


Buffalo  Philharmonic  Women's 
Committee 


Mrs.  Charles  S.  Desmond,  Pres. 

The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  has  arrived!  In  so  doing,  it  no  doubt 
becomes  the  object  of  envy  of  every  other 
symphony  women’s  group  in  the  country — for 
IT  HAS  ITS  OWN  HOME— a  wonderful  old 
three  story  brick  house  just  across  a  little 
park  from  Kleinhans  Music  Hall  which  houses 
the  orchestra  offices,  rehearsals  and  concerts. 

The  Women’s  Association  will  use  the  first 
two  floors  of  the  house  for  offices,  club  rooms, 
meeting  rooms,  teas  and  receptions,  mimeo¬ 
graphing  department,  etc.  The  basement  is 
scheduled  to  become  a  sort  of  club  and  rum¬ 
pus  room  for  the  orchestra’s  teen-agers 
auxiliary.  The  third  floor  rooms  will  be  given 
over  to  the  musicians  to  use  as  private  re¬ 
hearsal  studios.  Also  it  will  be  possible  to 
hold  some  of  the  sectional  rehearsals  in  the 
building. 

How  could  it  be  managed  financially? 

“Through  faith”,  answered  Mrs.  Desmond. 

“And  not  a  dime  down”,  added  Ralph  Block, 
Orchestra  Manager.  We  were  able  to  get  two 
mortgages  on  the  property,  and  will  make 
payments  on  both  on  a  regular  monthly  basis 
— just  like  rent”. 

Redecorating  and  furnishing  will  be  done 
by  everybody  just  pitching  in  with  imagina¬ 


tion,  paint  brushes,  and  sewing  machines — 
and  at  long  last  the  Women’s  Committee  far 
flung  activities  will  be  under  one  roof  instead 
of  spread  out  through  the  entire  city. 

The  kickoff  luncheon  for  the  fall  ticket 
campaign  was  held  on  the  stage  of  Kleinhans 
Music  Hall — a  dramatic  method  of  focusing 
the  attention  of  committee  members  on  their 
responsibility  to  “fill  every  seat”  before  the 
season  opens.  League  Secretary,  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Thompson  was  guest  speaker  for  the 
luncheon. 

Edmonton  Symphony  Women's 
Committee  (Alberta,  Con.) 

Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Deaville,  Pres. 

The  Committee  was  formed  in  1953  and  now 
has  a  membership  of  200.  Included  in  its  work 
is  full  responsibility  for  the  childrens  con¬ 
certs,  help  with  fund  raising  and  ticket  sales. 
Last  April  the  Committee  presented  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ballet  Company  of  Canada  in  four  per¬ 
formances  and  netted  over  $1,000  profit  for 
the  orchestra. 

Mobile  Symphony  Women's  Guild 

Mrs.  Stephenson  G.  Croom,  Chairman. 

Report  for  19.53-54. 

In  addition  to  routine  work,  report  told  of 
the  work  of  the  following  special  committees 
of  the  Guild: 

Orchestra  Personnel:  Handled  correspon¬ 
dence  with  musicians  the  orchestra  is  trying 
to  place  permanently  in  the  community 
through  industrial  jobs. 

Mailing  List — revised  and  prepared  6,000 
prospect  cards  for  the  campaign — plus  issu¬ 
ance  of  season  brochures,  addressing  enve¬ 
lopes,  folding,  licking,  stamping,  etc. 

Decoration  Committee — decorated  the  stage 
for  each  concert. 

Hospitality  Committee  —  served  refresh¬ 
ments  to  the  entire  orchestra  at  rehearsals 
prior  to  each  concert.  Gave  a  reception  for 
orchestra  personnel.  All  refreshments  for 
the  years’  activities  were  donated  by  Guild 
members. 

Youth  Concert  Committee — handled  all  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  concert  and  the  12,000 
young  audience  members  attending  the  out¬ 
door  youth  concert. 

Radio  Committee — presented  a  one  hour 
weekly  radio  program  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son. 

Program  Advertising — Sold  $1,755  worth  of 
advertising  for  regular  season  concerts — 
profit  $902.  Sold  $875  worth  of  advertising  for 
Starlight  Concert.  Profit  $423. 

Starlight  Concert — Handled  all  details  and 
ticket  sales.  Total  funds  made  available  to 
the  Symphony  for  the  1953-54  season  through 
Women’s  Guild  work — $3,893.00. 

Recommendations  of  the  Guild  to  the 
Executive  Board: 

1.  That  two  representatives  (instead  of 
one)  from  the  Women’s  Guild  be  placed 
on  the  orchestra  executive  board.  (Bravo 
from  your  editor!) 

2.  That  special  concerts  requiring  special 
Women’s  Guild  work  such  as  program 
advertising  and  ticket  sales  be  scheduled 
not  later  than  the  first  week  of  May — 
earlier  if  possible.  The  women  find  that 
later  in  the  year  there  are  too  many  con¬ 
flicting  activities  and  besides,  after  a  full 
year’s  work  on  similiar  activities  for  the 
regular  season.  Guild  members  are  just 
plain  tired!  (This  situation  holds  true 
for  many  orchestras  and  their  women’s 
associations.) 


Nashville  Symphony  Guild 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Pres. 

Mailed  a  registration  form  to  all  Guild 
members  asking  them  to  check  the  work  they 
could  do  during  the  current  year  including: 
program  advertising  solicitation;  work  on 
fund  raising  campaign;  work  on  ticket  sale 
campaign;  office  work  at  home  or  orchestra 
office;  errand  service — with  or  without  a  car; 
poster  making;  assistance  in  lobby  on  concert 
nights;  children’s  concert  ushering;  serving  in 
various  ways  on  hospitality  committee;  work 
in  radio,  TV,  journalism  or  art  activities. 

Saginaw  Civic  Symphony 
Women's  Committee 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Stander,  Pres. 

Report  on  first  six  months  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  existence  and  activities. 

Fund  Raising:  Sold  candy  to  raise  the  first 
$2(K).  Each  member  now  raising  $5.00  on  her 
own.  “On  her  own”  has  included  making 
aprons,  tutoring,  running  a  personal  car  as  a 
taxi  service,  etc. — and  all  for  the  Symphony. 

Program  Advertising:  Expanding  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  printed  program  for  the  first  time 
and  showing  a  profit  in  the  process. 

Season  Ticket  Sale:  Taking  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  sales  with  a  goal  of  600  to  800 
increase  over  last  year’s  sales. 

Children’s  Concert:  Planning  the  first  one. 
“Children’s  concerts  were  unheard  of  in  the 
city  of  Saginaw  up  to  now”. 

Christmas  Tea  Plans:  Will  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  Holiday  Season.  “In 
short,  we  are  reaching  for  the  stars!”  states 
Mrs.  Stander. 

Wichita  Foils  Symphony 
Women's  League 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Little,  Pres. 

Published  a  very  attractive  season  Bulletin 
for  1954-55,  listing  the  members  for  1953-54 
(the  first  year  for  the  organization),  names 
of  officers  and  committee  chairmen,  dates  of 
the  six  meetings  scheduled  for  the  current 
year,  statement  of  membership  requirements 
and  privileges  and  annual  dues — $2.00. 

FUN  AND  FUND  RAISERS 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
Women's  Committee 

Mrs.  James  Skinner,  Pres. 

The  Committee’s  Italian  Street  Fair  drew 
4,000  men,  women  and  children  who  came  to 
the  city  Farmers  Market  from  4  to  10  p.  m. 
on  Sept.  10,  and  excitedly  visited  and  patron¬ 
ized  the  60  booths  including  pony  rides  at 
10c;  sidewalk  artist  from  Coe  College — “pic¬ 
tures  $1.00  if  they  look  like  you,  50c  if  they 
don’t”;  free  puppet  show  put  on  by  the  Junior 
League;  fish  pond — 25c  a  cast;  fortunes  told — 
25c;  sidewalk  cafe;  jams,  jellies  and  food  both 
— total  profit  $71.80;  ceramics  booth,  apron 
booth. 

The  square  dancing  booth  at  25c  admission 
was  so  crowded  it  had  to  expand  to  the  street. 
The  Masterpiece  Booth  offered  for  sale  ori¬ 
ginal  paintings  (value  $1.00  to  $200) — all 
donated  by  artists  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  area. 
The  merchandise  at  the  live  animal  booth  in¬ 
cluded  Persian  kittens,  dogs,  a  goose  and  a 
pig.  The  Jewelry  booth  offered  old  jewelry 
which  had  been  cleaned  and  polished.  Total 
profit — $170.00. 

Conductor  Henry  Denecke  sponsored  a 
booth  which  did  a  brisk  business  and  in- 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Promotion  and  Publicity 

Excerpts  From  Coiiveiilioii  Address  Titled 
“Educational  Television  ami  the  Symphony  Orchestra” 

By  Earl  Minderman,  Field  Liaison  Officer  of  the  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  Educational  Television.  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  significance  of  exploring  relationships 
between  educational  television  and  symphony 
orchestras  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Amer¬ 
ica  now  has  more  than  900  symphony  or¬ 
chestras. 

Symphony  audiences  total  more  than 
8,000,000  a  year.  In  fact,  in  1952,  music  lovers 
paid  $5,000,000  more  for  performances  of 
serious  music  than  baseball  fans  spent  for 
performances  on  the  diamond. 

Now  8,000,000  admissions  are  a  lot  of  ad¬ 
missions  but  even  if  these  were  all  differ¬ 
ent  individuals,  the  fact  remains  there  are 
160,000,000  people  in  this  country. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  nation’s 
symphony  orchestras  are  pretty  much  com¬ 
mon  knowledge.  Their  plight  was  highlighted 
by  the  recent  hearings  in  Washington  on  the 
proposal  for  a  Federal  subsidy  for  the  fine 
arts.  Henry  Kaiser,  counsel  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  testified  that  the  32 
major  symphonies  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
employ  fewer  than  2,270  musicians  at  an 
average  annual  wage  of  $1,814. 

Kaiser  testified  that  only  72,000  persons  earn 
a  major  part  of  their  livelihood  from  music, 
leaving  the  staggering  number  of  174,000  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians  who  must  supplement 
their  income  by  other  means  than  music. 
We  are  told  that  big  gifts  to  orchestras  are 
constantly  dwindling. 

Congressman  Charles  R.  Howell  of  New 
Jersey  is  the  author  of  bills  to  provide  federal 
subsidy.  He  points  out  that  business  firms  are 
allowed  tax  deduction  (for  educational  and 
cultural  purposes)  up  to  5'<  of  their  gross  in¬ 
come,  but  that  currently  such  contributions 
average  under  one  percent.  This  means  a 
total  of  $235,000,000  whereas  the  contribu¬ 
tions  could  be  one  and  three  quarter  billions 
of  dollars. 

The  great  boom  afforded  live  symphonic 
music  by  the  radio  has.  in  our  time,  come  and 
gone.  It  reached  a  peak  in  the  late  thirties 
dropped  as  much  as  two-thirds.  Rising  costs 
and  more  recently  the  impact  of  television  on 
the  economics  of  radio  are  blamed.  The  use 
of  fine  recorded  music  by  the  “good  music’’ 
stations  has  been  an  aid  to  the  appreciation  of 
symphonic  music  but  it  has  not  been  too  help¬ 
ful  to  the  musicians. 

Now,  how  might  the  non -commercial  edu¬ 
cational  station  help  meet  these  problems, 
and  help  in  the  building  of  audiences  for  the 
future? 

First  of  all,  as  to  broadening  the  base  of 
financial  support,  the  local  symphony  will 
find  the  local  educational  station  an  excellent 
medium  to  make  itself  better  known  and  to 
popularize  itself  with  the  entire  community. 
Its  director  and  its  performers  can  become 
such  well-known  figures  in  every  household 
that  they  can  win  many  new  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  methods 
proven  successful  in  using  television:  Tele¬ 
vision  symphony  concerts  with  intermission 
discussions;  rehearsals;  performances  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  small  groups  of  musicians;  teaching 
musical  instruments  by  television;  and  tele¬ 
vision  rehearsals  by  school  orchestras  which 
meet  certain  standards  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Minderman  referred  to  the  report  of 
Dr.  Burton  Paulu  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  on  the  9  television  concerts  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Orchestra  over  WCCO-TV  last  year 


under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Educational  Broadcasters.  In  this 
series  it  was  found  that  “television  could  take 
the  viewer  inside  an  orchestra,  showing  him 
things  he  never  saw  before  from  his  normal 
vantage  point  in  the  auditorium.’’  Audience 
ratings  indicated  100,000  viewers  for  each  of 
the  nine  concerts,  compared  to  the  total  audi¬ 
ence  of  129,000  for  the  entire  series  of  83  regu¬ 
lar  concerts  presented  by  the  orchestra. 

After  submitting  statistics  on  current  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency,  Mr.  Minderman  made  a 
strong  plea  for  serious  study  of  developing 
cultural  activities  for  youth  as  a  deterrent  to 
delinquency:  “Perhaps  we  can  save  the  com¬ 
munity  law-enforcement  expenses  and  save 
the  future  of  our  youngsters  if  we  can  have 
a  more  active  movement  to  substitute  violins 
for  ziphuns,  cellos  for  switchblade  knives, 
piccolos  for  pistols  loaded  with  chemicals, 
drums  for  bombs,  percussion  for  pornography, 
horns  for  horror  books  and  rhythm  for  reef¬ 
ers.’’ 

“In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  television  stations  offers  American 
symphony  orchestras  their  brightest  hope  for 
broadened  community  support  and  expansion.” 

Excerpts  from  convention  speech  on 

RADIO  AND  TV  PUBLICITY 

By  William  Melson,  Program  Director, 
Stations  WBT  and  WBTV, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  cultural  growth  of  a  community  is  as 
important  as  is  the  business  growth.  Radio 
and  TV  stations  have  a  stake  in  both,  and 
therefore  are  anxious  to  help  orchestras  every 
way  possible. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  orchestra  or¬ 
ganization  to  know  the  promotion  potentials 
of  its  own  personnel  and  activities:  to  know 
the  mediums  of  publicity  and  their  basic 
problems;  to  keep  informed  on  publicity  and 
promotion  trends;  and  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  basic  trade  facts  of  a  publicity  medium. 
For  instance,  the  knowledge  that  the  Charlotte 
trade  area  is  the  11th  largest  in  the  country 
and  that  there  are  400,000  car  radios  alone, 
helps  the  orchestra  plan  its  publicity  program. 

Stations  WBT  and  WBTV  participated  in 
two  major  presentations  connected  with  the 
Charlotte  Symphony  during  the  1953-54  sea¬ 
son. 

The  radio  project  titled  “Men  Who  Make 
Music”  was  a  joint  effort  between  Station 
WBT,  the  Junior  League  of  Charlotte,  the 
Charlotte  Little  Symphony  and  the  Charlotte 
City  Schools.  The  Junior  League  appropri¬ 
ated  $3,500  toward  meeting  costs  of  recording 
13  half  hour  programs  played  by  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Little  Symphony,  James  Christian  Pfohl, 
Conductor.  Radio  Station  WBT  met  addi¬ 
tional  costs. 

Each  program  introduced  the  music  of  a 
different  composer  including  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Chopin,  Dvorak,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Sibelius, 
Tschaikowsky,  Wagner.  Brief  commentary  was 
added  to  the  music. 

The  programs  were  broadcast  to  the  schools 
over  WBT  Monday  mornings  from  9:30-10:00 
A.  M.,  and  rebroadcast  Wednesday  nights 
from  10:00  to  10:30  for  high  school  students 


who  could  receive  school  credit  for  the 
course. 

A  handsome  Teachers’  Manual  containing 
biographical  material  on  the  composers,  music 
references,  bibliography,  information  on  and 
seating  chart  of  a  symphony  orchestra,  and 
suggesting  supplementary  audio-visual  mate¬ 
rial  was  published  and  distributed  to  the 
teachers. 

The  records  and  materials  are  now  avail¬ 
able  to  other  communities  through  rental 
arrangements  with  the  Junior  League  of 
Charlotte. 

The  TV  project  was  developed  by  James 
Christian  Pfohl  and  presented  over  Station 
WBTV.  A  13  weeks  series  titled  “House  of 
Music,”  presented  specifically  for  the  layman, 
analyzed  the  make-up  and  workings  of  a 
symphony  orchestra  in  an  informal,  in¬ 
genious  fashion.  Four  programs  each  were 
devoted  to  the  string,  woodwind  and  brass 
sections  and  one  program  to  the  percussion 
session. 

PUBLICITY  TECHNIQUES 

Margaret  Maxwell.  Editor  of  Music  Journal 
and  Former  Newspaper  Woman: 

Get  acquainted  with  your  newspaper  edit'll 
Go  and  see  him  before  your  orchestra  scas^P 
starts  and  discuss  the  year’s  overall  publicity 
needs  of  your  organization,  including  news- 
stories,  feature  articles,  photos,  reviews,  etc. 

When  it  comes  to  planning  and  filing  spe¬ 
cific  stories: 

1.  Decide  what  kind  of  story  you  have  to 
offer  the  paper  and  contact  the  logical  de¬ 
partmental  editor. 

2.  Save  all-out  drives  for  publicity  for 
really  major  events. 

3.  In  preparation  of  copy,  use  a  typewriter, 
double  space  and  leave  wide  margins  for 
editor’s  notations.  Stick  to  the  point  and 
avoid  overuse  of  adjectives  and  flowery 
phrases. 

4.  Distinguish  between  news  and  editorial¬ 
izing. 

5.  Don’t  telephone  information  to  the  paper 
unless  there  is  an  emergency. 

6.  Allow  enough  time  for  the  editor  to 
place  your  story.  If  possible,  send  it  in  s^^ 
oral  days  in  advance. 

7.  Don’t  be  a  publicity  hound. 

8.  Few  stories  appear  in  print  exactly  as 
the  author  files  them.  Expect  this  and  don’t 
get  your  feelings  hurt  because  the  copy  desk 
edits  your  stories  for  style  and  brevity.  They 
do  it  to  their  own  professional  staff  members, 
you  know. 

A  newspaper’s  chief  function  is  to  print 
current  news  and  the  editor  is  the  final  au¬ 
thority  on  what  constitutes  news  and  the 
amount  of  space  to  be  given  to  any  given  sub¬ 
ject  or  article. 

Leslie  White.  Manager,  Atlanta  Symphony: 

Orchestra  publicity,  promotion  and  public 
relations  are  a  year-round  process  requiring 
continuous  planning  and  effort  and  should  be 
coordinated  through  one  central  channel — 
either  through  the  orchestra  management  or, 
in  the  case  of  orchestras  not  employing  man¬ 
agers,  through  one  publicity  chairman.  Lack 
of  strong  central  control  often  results  in  con¬ 
fusion  within  the  orchestra  organization  and 
snafus  with  press,  radio  and  TV  mediums. 

Direct  mail  publicity  is  invaluable  for  or¬ 
chestras.  Orchestra  publications  such  as  the 
Toledo  Orchestra  Journal  sent  to  all  con¬ 
tributors,  program  advertisers  and  ticket 
holders  are  proving  effective.  Direct  mail  lists 
can  be  expanded  through  use  of  materials 
obtainable  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Welcome  Wagon,  music  listening  lists  from 
the  public  library.  'The  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
tried  extension  of  orchestra  mail  contacts  by 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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I  What  Price  Silence?  | 

The  September  1954  issue  of  a  monthly 
publication  distributed  by  SESAC  carried  an 
article  dramatically  pointing  up  one  of  the 
major  tragedies  in  today’s  serious  music 
world.  Professional  audience  ratings  used  by 
the  radio  industry  constantly  point  to  small 
audiences  for  serious  music  programs.  Serious 
music  devotees  constantly  argue  with  these 
findings  but  can  produce  little  statistical  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  their  point.  Here’s  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  Station  KOPO  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Gerry  O’Brien,  KOPO  program  manager 
developed  a  much  talked-about  program 
titled  “Short  Hair  Opera” — a  disc  jockey  show 
using  recordings  of  operatic  selections  with 
comments  which  served  to  put  opera  in  an 
everyday-life  atmosphere.  The  program  had 
tremendous  success  but  wasn’t  drawing  suf¬ 
ficient  fan  mail  to  prove  its  popularity  when 
compared  to  the  fan  mail  for  hill-billy  and 
bebop  programs  presented  over  the  same 
station. 

“At  this  point,  Mr.  O'Brien  told  his  audi¬ 
ence  he  would  present  just  one  more  program, 
and  if  those  listening  did  not  demand  that  the 
operas  be  continued  he  would  turn  the  time 
J^er  to  the  pop  disc  jockeys  or  the  hill- 
^^Ites,  whose  audiences  really  get  out  and 
work  to  keep  a  program  on  the  air  with  mail 
and  patronage  of  a  sponsor.  Brother  that  did 
it!  The  results  were  fantastic. 

“The  mail  poured  in.  The  telephone  calls 
blanked  out  the  switchboard.  The  show 
stayed  on  and  was  picked  up  by  sponsors — a 
woman’s  wear  shop  and  a  record  dealer.” 

“Short  Hair  Opera”  is  now  required  listen¬ 
ing  for  certain  study  classes  at  the  University 
of  Arizona.  Test  surveys  show  the  audience 
includes  house-wives,  teachers,  students, 
clerks,  salesmen,  retired  persons,  shut-ins. 
professional  men,  truck  drivers,  carpenters 
and  many  others. 


PROMOTION  AND  PUBLICITY — 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

obtaining  from  the  city  directory  names  of 
next  door  neighbors  of  all  ticket  holders  and 
then  asking  them  to  contact  “Mr.  and  Mrs. 
iw-and-So,  who  live  next  door  to  you.” 

Sheldon  Brandenberger.  Pres.,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Philharmonic: 

Success  and  extent  of  orchestra  publicity 
are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  time  indi¬ 
viduals  can  give  to  it.  The  Sacramento  Phil¬ 
harmonic  promotion  for  1953-54  included: 

Weekly  TV  program  titled  “Meet  Your  Phil¬ 
harmonic.” 

Weekly  radio  program  presented  by  Con¬ 
ductor  Fritz  Berens,  titled  “Music  For 
Everybody.” 

Window  Displays 

Handbill  distribution  before  each  concert 

Bus  posters 

Speakers  Bureau 

Newspaper  publicity 

Student  representatives  of  the  orchestra 
working  through  the  schools. 

Helen  Martin,  Board  Member,  Pasadena  Civic 
Music  As.sociation: 

Regular  radio  broadcasts  on  AM  and  FM 
prov^  to  be  of  great  interest  among  Hi-fi 
fans.  The  station  received  580  postcards  after 
one  broadcast. 

The  Welcome  Wagon  has  proven  an  effective 
method  to  introduce  the  orchestra  to  new 
people  in  the  community. 

Students  from  area  schools  serve  as  hosts 
and  hostesses  at  the  concerts  and  have  created 
added  interest  in  the  orchestra  among  the 
young  people. 


Excerpts  from  Convention  and  West  Coast  Conference  Sessions  on 

YOUTH  ORCHESTRAS 


Students'  Symphony  of  Chicago 

Report  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Hassler,  Conductor. 

The  orchestra  is  divided  in  two  groups: 
Intermediate,  3rd-8th  grade;  Senior,  8th  grade 
thru  senior  high  school.  It  is  governed  by  a 
student  board — 2  intermediate  and  7  senior 
representatives.  The  board  takes  care  of  stu¬ 
dent  discipline  and  supervises  the  library.  A 
Parents’  Committee  assists  in  fund  raising, 
ticket  sales,  and  with  special  projects. 

Rehearsals  are  held  Monday  afternoons  in 
a  public  park  building:  intermediate  group 
from  4  to  5:30  P.  M.;  senior  group  from  5:30 
to  7:30.  Two  concerts  presented  each  year — 
Christmas  time  and  June. 

Financing:  children  pay  $1.00  dues  monthly; 
tickets  are  sold  for  concerts.  Each  child  sell¬ 
ing  $10.00  worth  of  tickets  is  invited  to  a 
special  theatre  party.  Sponsors  are  enrolled 
when  contributing  $15.00  or  over.  Parents’ 
Committee  raises  fund  for  special  projects. 

Special  activities  include  sending  a  group 
of  the  youngsters  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
for  a  summer  music  camp.  During  the  1953-54 
season,  the  orchestra  played  a  concert  in  New 
York  City  during  the  National  String  Con¬ 
vention  and  Festival.  Expenses  for  the  trip 
($2,000)  were  raised  by  the  Parents’  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Nashville  Youth  Orchestra 

Report  by  Guy  Taylor,  Conductor,  Nash¬ 
ville  Symphony  Association. 

Orchestra  is  sponsored  by  the  Nashville 
Symphony  and  makes  no  separate  appeal  for 
funds.  Youth  Orchestra  has  its  own  execu¬ 
tive  board  elected  by  the  Youth  Orchestra 
members.  The  board  is  augmented  by  ad¬ 
visors  from  the  Nashville  Symphony  Wom¬ 
en’s  Guild  and  the  Symphony  Association 
Executive  Board.  Conductor  receives  $500  for 
work  with  the  Youth  Orchestra. 

Youth  Orchestra  presents  two  concerts  each 
year — December  and  in  the  spring.  One  of 
the  concerts  usually  is  broadcast  or  televised. 
Rehearsals  are  held  Saturday  afternoons  from 
12  to  3  P.  M.  The  first  half  of  the  rehearsal  is 
used  for  sectional  rehearsals,  second  half  for 
full  orchestra.  Students  in  7th-12  grades  are 
eligible. 

Orchestra  members  may  challenge  each 
other  for  seating.  When  a  challenge  is  made 
the  players  involved  must  play  behind  a 
screen  and  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  members 
decide  who  played  the  best.  All  music  is 
purchased  specially  for  the  Youth  Orchestra, 
inserted  in  folders  and  assigned  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  entire  season. 

Toledo  Youth  Orchestra 

Cecile  Vashaw,  Conductor. 

The  Orchestra  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Toledo  Board  of  Education  and  the  Museum 
of  Art  who  make  available  needed  instru¬ 
ments,  rehearsal  and  concert  halls.  The 
Women’s  Association  of  the  Toledo  Orchestra 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  Youth  Orchestra  including  spon¬ 
sorship  of  a  benefit  which  raised  $1,000  for 
the  orchestra,  scholarships,  and  assisting  in 
transporting  members  to  rehearsals  when  bus 
transportation  is  not  available  to  them. 

Membership  is  open  to  young  people  up  to 
21  years  of  age.  Orchestra  has  60  players, 
rehearses  each  Monday  night  in  a  high  school 
auditorium.  Conductor  contributes  her  serv¬ 
ices. 


Wichit'a  Youth  Symphonies 

Report  by  James  Robertson,  Conductor. 

Youth  program  sponsored  by  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony  includes  an  Intermediate  Youth  Or¬ 
chestra  and  a  Senior  Youth  Orchestra  com¬ 
posed  of  high  school  age  students. 

Total  annual  budget  for  the  two  youth 
orchestras  is  $500.  Conductor  receives  $200 
and  members  of  the  Wichita  Symphony  are 
paid  $10  per  session  for  helping  in  sectional 
rehearsals.  The  music  budget  totals  about 
$60.00  per  year. 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Junior  Symphony 
(Northeast  Los  Angeles  County) 

Report  by  Mrs.  Nancy  Hutton,  Manager. 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Junior  Symphony  was 
organized  four  seasons  ago  largely  by  a  par¬ 
ents’  group  who  felt  that  although  the  area 
had  a  good  adult  community  orchestra  and 
fine  teachers,  there  was  limited  outlet  for  the 
student  musicians.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  place  music  participation  on  as  impor¬ 
tant  and  attractive  level  as  are  the  usual 
school  activities  such  as  debating  teams,  foo,- 
ball  teams,  etc. 

Close  contact  is  maintained  with  the  public 
school  music  departments  of  the  20  communi¬ 
ties  represented  in  the  Junior  Symphony  per¬ 
sonnel.  Music  supervisors  of  the  schools  are 
invited  to  refer  their  outstanding  student  to 
the  Junior  Symphony,  dates  are  cleared  with 
the  schools,  and  the  entire  program  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  filling  in  the  gap  between  the 
public  school’s  work  and  the  adult  orchestia. 

The  general  age  limit  is  from  10  to  20 
though  exceptions  may  be  made.  Rehearsals 
are  held  weekly  from  6:40  to  8:30  P.  M.  At¬ 
tendance  records  are  carefully  kept  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  parents’  group  check  up  immedi¬ 
ately  on  absences.  Fine  attendance  records 
are  recognized  through  awarding  of  sterling 
silver  pins  in  an  appropriate  ceremony. 

Two  regular  concerts  are  played  each  year, 
but  the  orchestra  plays  many  additional  en¬ 
gagements  including  appearances  at  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Hotel  Christmas  Concert,  District 
Federation  of  Women’s  Club  Meeting,  Concert 
Series  of  the  Pasadena  Public  Library.  Solo¬ 
ists  and  small  ensembles  from  the  orchestra 
are  presented  in  clubs  and  meetings  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  orchestra’s  patrons  and  sponsors’ 
group. 

In  addition  to  playing  in  the  orchestra,  es¬ 
pecially  talented  members  are  given  training 
and  opportunity  to  conduct. 

The  orchestra  is  financed  by  parents  of  the 
orchestra  members.  When  a  youngster  first 
becomes  a  member  of  the  orchestra  he  is 
accepted  without  financial  obligation.  If  he  is 
retained  in  the  personnel,  his  parents  are  in¬ 
vited  to  become  patrons  or  sponsors. 

The  Junior  Symphony  already  has  proven 
itself  to  be  a  training  group  for  the  adult  or¬ 
chestra.  Seven  members  of  the  youth  group 
have  been  admitted  to  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Symphony  and  the  entire  junior  group  played 
one  or  two  works  with  the  adult  orchestra  in  a 
regular  concert.  Both  orchestras  are  under 
the  direction  of  Harold  Scott. 


The  Wartburg  Community  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra’s  summer  “Pops”  concerts  are  officially 
on  the  Wartburg  College  Summer  Artist  Se¬ 
ries. 

Will  Schwarts,  Conductor,  Fort  Collins 
Symphony,  will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Europe 
this  fall  and  will  appear  as  guest  conductor 
of  the  Brussels  Radio  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
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Excerpts  From  Convention  Sessions  of  Managers, 
Conductors  and  Board  Members  Workshops 


Relationships  Between  Manager  and 
Conductor 

By  Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr.,  New  Haven 
Symphony 

The  success  of  an  orchestra  depends  on 
teamwork  and  complete  accord  between  man¬ 
ager  and  conductor.  If  they  can’t  work  well 
together,  one  must  go.  This  doesn’t  mean  the 
manager  and  conductor  will  never  have  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  they 
should  bring  different  viewpoints  to  the  oper¬ 
ation.  It  does  mean  they  will  resolve  their 
differences  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  understanding;  will  present  a  united 
front  to  all  other  units  of  the  orchestra  organi¬ 
zation. 

Before  accepting  a  position  with  an  orches¬ 
tra,  a  manager  applicant  should  get  together 
with  the  conductor  and  find  out  if  they  have 
similar  ideas  and  ideals  and  can  work  har¬ 
moniously  toward  the  same  goals.  If  it’s  the 
conductor  who  is  the  applicant,  he  should  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  manager.  Lack  of 
harmony  between  conductor  and  manager  re¬ 
sults  in  an  unfair  situation  for  the  board,  the 
musicians  and  the  community. 

Ordinarily  in  a  community  orchestra,  the 
manager  and  conductor  (and  office  secretary) 
are  the  only  full  time  paid  professionals  in  the 
whole  organization.  The  fact  that  the  board 
has  engaged  them  presupposes  the  board  has 
confidence  in  their  professional  knowledge  and 
ability  and  that,  to  a  large  degree,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  successful  operation  rests 
upon  them.  In  accepting  positions  with  the 
orchestra,  manager  and  conductor  accept  also 
responsibility  to  carry  out  policies  established 
by  the  board.  In  a  successful  operation,  the 
board  counsels  with  their  experts  (manager 
and  conductor)  in  studying  and  deciding  upon 
policies. 

While  manager  and  conductor  are  jointly 
responsible  for  successful  operations,  each  has 
certain  areas  of  work  which  are  peculiarly  his 
own.  For  instance,  among  the  manager’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  publicity,  ticket  sales,  reports 
to  conductor  on  box  office  and  public  reaction 
to  programming  and  soloists  policies,  co¬ 
ordination  of  work  of  various  units  of  total 
organization. 

Among  the  conductor’s  provinces  comes  the 
music  itself,  choice  of  artists,  selection  of 
orchestra  personnel,  establishment  of  pro¬ 
gramming  policy  and  artistic  standards.  Actu¬ 
ally,  though,  all  of  these  things  emerge  from 
joint  work  of  conductor  and  manager. 

Relationship  With  Unions 

By  William  Martin,  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony 

A  symphony  orchestra  composed  of  part  or 
all  union  member  musicians  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians  through  the  Local  of  that  com¬ 
munity.  This  is  a  fact  and  a  condition,  and  the 
situation  can  best  be  approached  factually  and 
practically. 

Constant  contact  should  be  maintained  with 
the  union  through  regular  channels.  The 
Union  should  be  kept  informed  of  orchestra 
affairs  and  finances  as  they  take  place — not 
just  at  the  time  a  contract  is  due  to  be 
signed. 

There’s  no  sense  in  an  air  of  mystery  con¬ 
cerning  operating  expenses  of  an  orchestra. 
If  there  is  an  operating  deficit,  the  union  is 
of  more  help  when  it  knows  the  situation  as  it 
is  occurring.  If  there  is  a  significant  gain  in 
orchestra  income,  the  musicians  usually  share 


in  it — so  why  this  mystery  maintained  by 
some  orchestras? 

If  there  are  important  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  union  and  the  orchestra  board,  it 
becomes  the  managers’  job  to  understand  both 
viewpoints,  explain  and  interpret  them  to  the 
board  and  union  representatives.  The  man¬ 
ager’s  job  is  to  constantly  fight  for  financial 
stability  of  the  orchestra  and  to  honestly 
evaluate  the  capacities  of  the  orchestra’s  spon¬ 
soring  group. 

The  industrial  Concerts  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  are  one  concrete  result  of  good 
union  relationships.  The  Steelworkers  Union 
sponsors  special  Pittsburgh  Symphony  con¬ 
certs  throughout  the  smaller  communities  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Pittsburgh  by  guaranteeing  $2,000 
per  concert.  Tickets  are  sold  through  the 
Steelworkers  Union  which  usually  teams  up 
with  civic  organizations  in  a  specific  area  to 
handle  the  ticket  campaign.  Promotion  for 
the  concerts  is  handled  by  the  orchestra. 

Concerts  are  played  in  whatever  facilities 
are  available  in  a  particular  locale — high 
school  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  etc.  Half 
the  programs  usually  consist  of  the  lighter 
classics  and  “pops”  music.  The  other  half  is 
strictly  symphonic. 

General  public  reaction  to  the  plan  has  been 
excellent  for  the  Steelworkers  Union.  Audi¬ 
ences  have  had  an  attitude  of  modesty  and 
retirement  before  an  effort  and  musical  or¬ 
ganization  they  respect,  and  show  great 
appreciation  of  and  for  the  music. 

Alexander  Leslie,  Conductor  Springfield 
Symphony,  Mass. 

The  joint  AFL-CIO  Committee  in  Spring- 
field  is  participating  in  orchestra  activities. 
Notices  of  all  symphony  activities  are  posted 
on  union  bulletin  boards.  The  Committee 
helps  devise  programs  and  concerts  for  union 
members  and  undertook  to  raise  $7,500 
through  the  unions  for  support  of  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

Relationships  Between  Manager  and 
Orchestra  Board 

By  Mrs.  E.  L.  Waldrop.  Board  Member, 
Wichita  Symphony  Orchestra 

No  manager  can  be  a  dictator  and  maintain 
a  smoothly  operating  and  soundly  organized 
orchestra.  The  manager  must  make  himself 
readily  available  for  conferences  and  work 
with  board  members,  women’s  association 
members,  musicians,  etc.  He  must  be  able 
to  knit  the  whole  operation  into  an  effective 
team. 

In  turn,  the  board  must  carry  its  own  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  especially  those  related  to  fund 
raising.  The  manager  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  out  and  make  actual  contacts  for 
contributions.  Furthermore,  the  board  can 
and  should  serve  as  a  very  effective  buffer 
state  for  the  conductor  and  manager  in  many 
difficult  situations. 

The  manager  is  employed  because  of  his 
ability  and  ideas.  A  board  which  does  not 
take  advantage  of  these  strengths  and  skills 
is  not  realizing  the  fullest  potential  from  its 
investment  in  the  manager’s  salary. 

Citizens  of  a  community  should  know  who 
are  the  members  of  the  orchestra’s  executive 
board.  Proper  publicity  in  this  area  is  as 
important  as  it  is  to  acquaint  the  community 
with  the  conductor,  members  of  the  orchestra 
and  members  of  the  women’s  association. 
Board  members  should  be  encouraged  to 
offer  suggestions.  Often  it  is  necessary  for  the 
organization  to  put  new  board  members  fully 
at  ease  and  make  special  efforts  to  guide 
them  into  productive  work  for  the  orchestra. 


SYMPHONY  WOMEN'S 
ASSOCIATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

dicated,  incidentally,  that  lots  of  folks  may 
have  dreams  of  being  a  symphony  conductor 
— at  least  once  in  a  life  time.  A  huge  sketch 
of  a  symphony  orchestra  was  on  view.  Anyone 
could  pick  up  a  baton,  make  as  if  conducting 
the  orchestra  and  have  his  picture  taken  with 
a  Polaroid  land  camera — 50c  a  picture,  and 
lots  of  folks  wanted  this  evidence  of  their 
prowess  in  things  cultural. 

Profit  from  the  fair — $4,400.00  cash,  plus 
untold  fun  and  pleasure  for  the  community 
and  extension  of  knowledge  about  and  good 
will  toward  the  orchestra. 

The  Evansville  Philharmonic 
Women's  Association 

Mrs.  John  E.  Early,  Pres. 

Reported  success  with  its  first  Viennese  Ball 
which  proved  to  be  a  fabulously  beautiful, 
fanciful  party  resulting  in  fine  publicity  and 
public  relations  for  the  orchestra,  and  wiped 
out  the  orchestras  1953-54  operating  deficit 
with  $100  to  spare  for  the  Women’s  Associ^^ 
tion  1954-55  treasury.  Attendance  at  the 
— 425  couples.  Profit  $1,200. 

NEWLY  ORGANIZED  WOMEN'S 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Amarillo  Symphony  Women’s  Association, 
Tex.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Arnold,  Chairman. 

Sioux  City  Symphony  Women’s  Committee, 
Iowa.  Miss  Nelontine  Maxwell,  Pres. 

Saginaw  Symphony  Woman’s  Committee, 
Mich.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Stander,  Pres. 

Worcester  Little  Symphony  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation,  Mass.  Mrs.  Kenneth  Lamb,  Chr. 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations  and  League 
Memberships 

The  League  Board  of  Directors  is  very 
pleased  to  announce  the  following  Symphony 
Women’s  Associations  now  hold  League  mem¬ 
bership  in  addition  to  the  voting  membersha^ 
held  by  their  respective  orchestras.  VB 
Women’s  Association  memberships  entitle  tff^ 
organization  to  receive  two  copies  of  all 
releases.  Dues  for  this  membership  classi¬ 
fication  are  $10.00  per  year. 

Also,  an  increasing  number  of  individual 
officers,  committee  chairmen  and  members  of 
Women’s  Associations  have  joined  the  League 
personally,  and  report  pleasure  and  help  from 
having  personal  files  of  League  materials.  In¬ 
dividual  dues  are  $5.00  per  year. 

Women’s  Associations  Holding  League 
Memberships 

Amherst  Symphony  Women’s  Committee, 
N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Orchestra  Women’s  Committee, 
Ohio. 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  Ind. 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony,  Womens  Commit¬ 
tee,  Mich. 

Saginaw  Civic  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mich. 

Sioux  City  Symphony  Women’s  Committee, 
Iowa. 

Toledo  Orchestra  Women’s  Auxiliary  As¬ 
sociation,  Ohio. 

Wichita  Symphony-Society  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation,  Kan. 

Worcester  Little  Symphony  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRAS  AS 
CULTURAL  SERVICE  ORGANI¬ 
ZATIONS — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

the  beauty  of  a  massed  male  chorus  singing 
Norwegian  music.  This  year,  the  Augustana 
Town  and  Gown  Symphony  performed  Grieg’s 
“Landsighting”  with  the  huge  chorus  and  also 
presented  several  Grieg  orchestral  works. 

The  entire  concert  was  broadcast  by  the 
NBC  network  on  June  20  and  short- waved 
to  Norway. 

Worcester  Little  Symphony  (Moss.) 
Presents  a  Tent  Concert 

The  Orchestra  has  built  up  an  enthusiastic 
audience  for  outdoor  concerts,  conducted  by 
Harry  Levenson  and  sponsored  by  several 
local  industries  during  recent  summers.  Now 
comes  a  September  “Tent  Concert”. 

Sixty  of  the  city’s  downtown  stores  recently 
adopted  a  policy  of  remaining  open  Monday 
nights.  The  new  business  plan  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  September  14  by  the  trade  promotion 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  pre¬ 
senting  the  Little  Symphony  in  a  free  “pops” 

Kncert  played  in  a  tent  erected  for  the  oc- 
Bion  on  the  Commons.  Standing  Room  Only 
and  that  available  only  outside  the  tent! 
Lots  of  business  in  the  stores,  too,  we  trust. 


Buffalo  Philharmonic  "Jazz  vs. 
Classics"  Summer  "Pops" 

The  concert  was  sold  out  (gross  box  office 
$7,100),  and  “we  could  have  sold  another  1,000 
tickets  if  we’d  had  the  seats”,  reported  Ralph 
Black,  Mgr. 

The  Philharmonic,  Eddie  Condon  and  his 
“All  Stars”,  and  an  applause  meter  are  the 
principals  for  the  annual  “Jazz  vs  Classics” 
night  of  fun  for  everybody.  Invariably,  in¬ 
dubitably  and  scientifically  the  serious  music 
wins  out  in  this  staged  battle  between  the 
long  and  short  haired. 

Willis  Page,  guest  conductor  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  conducted  the  orchestra  in  original 
symphonic  versions  of  several  works.  Mr. 
Condon  and  his  “All  Stars”  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  popularized  song  from  the 

Ke  work.  The  applause  meter  registered 
lencc  reactions  to  each  version  and  the 
phonic  music  always  received  the  most 
decibels. 

The  program  included  Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony  5,  Second  Movement  vs  “Moon 
Love”;  Blue  Danube  Waltz  vs  “Swinging  the 
Blues  on  the  Danube”;  Polvetzian  Dances  vs. 
“Stranger  in  Paradise”;  as  well  as  solo  per¬ 
formances  of  each  orchestra  without  accom¬ 
panying  competition  from  each  other. 

Loblaws  Grocery  Chain  sp»onsored  the  con¬ 
cert. 

Louisville  Philharmonic 
Present’s  Barge  Concerts 

The  Louisville  Philharmonic,  Robert  Whit¬ 
ney,  Conductor,  exploited  the  Ohio  River  this 
summer  by  presenting  “Barge  Concerts”.  An 
orchestra  shell  was  erected  on  a  barge  loaned 
by  the  U.  S.  Engineers  and  anchored  about  250 
feet  from  shore.  A  houseboat  ferried  the  musi¬ 
cians  to  their  concert  hall. 

The  first  concert,  presented  May  30  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  Decoration  Day  drew  an  estimated 
20,000  audience  members.  The  2,000  bleacher 
seats  were  jammed  full  long  before  the  con¬ 
cert  started.  Thousands  more  brought 
blankets  and  camp  chairs  and  found  places 
in  the  park  and  on  the  river  bank. 

150  private  boats  filled  with  listeners  tied 
up  around  the  barge,  a  dozen  or  so  sail  boats 
drifted  around  in  front  of  the  barge,  and 
audience  members  even  included  a  few  lis¬ 
teners  who  floated  in  the  river  on  inner  tubes. 


League  Member  Orchestras'  Concert  Calendar 

October,  1 954 

This  listing  includes  concerts  of  52  orchestras  having  filed  their  schedules  with  the  League  Office 

Dnti-  Orchestra  Conductor  Soloists 


1 

Worcester  Little  Symphony,  Mass. 
Mobile  Symphony,  Ala. 

Harry  Levenson 

Edvard  Fendler 

Family  concert 

7,  8,  10 

New  York  Philhannonic-Symphony 

Dimitri  Mitro|>oulos 

Astrid  \’amay.  Soprano 

Ramon  Vinay,  Tenor 
iaiihen  V’ichey,  Bass 

8,9 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thor  Johnson 

Orchestral 

9 

Philharmonic  Younj;  People’s  Concerts,  Wilfrid  Pelletier 

V  V 

James  Buswell,  IV,  Violin 

10.  12 
12 

Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va. 

Augusta  ('ivic  Orchestra,  CJa. 

New'  flaven  Symnhony  Orch.,  Conn. 
Oak  Kid^e  Syinpnony  Orch.,  Tenn. 

Geoffrey  Hohday 

Harry  M.  Jacobs 

Frank  Brielf 

VV'aldo  Cohn 

Orchestral 

Marisa  Hegules 

Ch’iuens  Sandresky,  Pianist 

1.3 

Paterson  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  N.  J, 

Walter  Sch<K*der 

Philharmonic  Chonis  of  Paterson 

14 

Winniix-K  Symphony  Orch.,  Canada 

Walter  Kaufmann 

Orchestral 

14,  l.i,  : 

17  New'  York  Philharmonic-Symphony 

Dimitri  Mitrouixudos 

Mischa  Elman,  Violinist 

1.3 

Great  Neck  Symphony  Orch.,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Miller 

.New  Music  Quartet 

1.3,  16 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thor  Johnson 

Grant  Johanneseii,  Pianist 

17 

Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio 

Evan  Whallon 

James  Wolfe,  Pianist 

18 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Tex. 

Corpus  C'hristi  Symphony,  Tex. 

Emo  Daniel 

Jaecpies  Singer 

Emo  Daniel,  Pianist 

Orchestral 

18.  19 

Jacksonville  Sj  mphony  Orch.,  Fla. 

James  C.  Pfohl 

Gina  Bachauer,  Pianist 

19 

Akron  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ohio 
Butler  County  Symphony  Orch.,  Pa. 
Harrishiir^  Symphony  Orch.,  Pa. 
flonohihi  Symphony  Orchestra 
Jacksonville  Symphony  Orch.,  Fla. 
Sa^iiiaw’  Civic  Symphony,  Mich. 
Snrinisfield  Symphimy,  Mass. 
Williams|>ort  Symphony,  Pa. 

Laszio  Kraiisz 

Edward  Honcone 

Edwin  McArthur 

GeorRe  Barati 

James  C.  Pfohl 

Josef  Chemiavsky 
Alexander  Leslie 
OsiKime  ffousel 

Josef  Gingold,  Violinist 

Mischa  Mischakoff,  Violinist 

Nonnan  Carol,  Violinist 
.Nan  Merriman,  Soprano 

Young  People’s  Concert 

Eunice  Pmiis,  Pianist 

William  Primrose,  Violist 

Eli/abt'th  Sims,  Contralto 

20 

Hartford  Symphony  Orch.,  Conn. 
Canton  Symphony  Orch.,  Ohio 

Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra 

Frit/  Mahler 

Louis  Lam* 

Henry  Sopkin 

Orchestral 

Joseph  Fuchs,  Violinist 

Eleanor  Stel>er,  Soprano 

21 

Town  i>f  Bahs’lim  Symphony,  \.  Y. 

Christos  Vrionides 

Barbara  J.  Stein,  Pianist 

21,  22 

Louisville  Orchestra,  Ky. 

RolH*rt  Whitney 

Guiomar  Novaes,  Pianist 

22 

Duluth  .Symphony  Orchestra 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 
Sacramento  Philharmonic,  Cal. 

Hermann  Her/. 

William  Steinberg 

Fritz  Berens 

Eugene  Istomin,  Pianist 

Orchestral 

Carl  Palangi,  Bass  Baritone 

22,  23 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thor  Johnson 

Raya  Garboiisova,  Cellist 

22,  24 

Buffalo  Philharmonic 

Josef  Krips 

“La  Traviata” 

23 

Scandinavian  Symphony,  Mich. 

Henri  Nosco 

Mischa  Mischakoff,  Violinist 

24.  23 

Bl(M)mington-Normal  Symphony,  Ill. 

Desire  DeFauw 

William  Warfield,  Baritone 

25 

Norfolk  Symphony  Orchestra,  Va. 

Little  Orchestra  Society,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  Schenkman 
Thomas  Schennan 

Orchestral 

Phyllis  Curtin,  Soprano 

Elena  Nikolaidi,  Contralto 

23,  26 

Charlotte  Symphony  Orch.,  N.  C. 

James  Pfohl 

Astrid  Vamay,  Soprano 

23,  28 

Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra 

Henry  Sopkin 

Young  People's  Concert 

26 

Cincinnati  Symphoiw  Orchestra 
Jackson  Symphony  Orch.,  Miss. 
Nashville  Symphony  Orch.,  Tenn. 
PittshurBh  Symphony  Orchestra 

Tucson  Symphony,  Ariz. 

Waukesha  Symphony  Orch.,  Wis. 
Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thor  Johnson 

Theodore  Russell 

Guy  Taylor 

Karl  Kritz 

Frederic  Balazs 

Milton  Weber 

Henry  Sopkin 

Young  People’s  Concerts 

Claire  Michaels,  Violinist 

Gina  Bachauer,  Pianist 

Young  People’s  Cont'ert 

Claude  Monteux,  Flutist 

VV’illiam  Helmboldt,  Tympanist 
Cameron  Mitchell,  Narrator 

Orchestral 

Gershwin  Night 

27 

Toledo  Orchestra 

Topeka  Symphony,  Kan. 

Wolfgang  Stresemann 
Everett  Fetter 

Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  Composer-Pianist 
Orchestral 

29,  30 

Buffalo  Philharmonic 

Josef  Krips 

Ballet  Theatre 

29,  .30 
31 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
Amherst  Symphony  Orchestra,  N.  Y. 
P^dmonton  Symphony  Orch.,  Canada 
Pasadena  Civic  Music,  Cal. 

Panna  Symphony,  Ohio 

Toledo  Orchestra 

Thor  Johnson 

Joseph  VVincenc 

Lee  Hepner 

Richard  Lert 

Bruce  McIntyre 
Wolfgang  Stresemann 

Roberta  Peters,  Soprano 

Nell  Rankin,  Mezzo-soprano 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Junior  Concert 

31,  Nov.  1  University  of  Miami  Sym.,  Fla. 

John  Bitter 

Barbara  Gibson,  Soprano 

Toledo  Orchestra's 
Gold  Baton  Ball 

Singing  industrialists,  a  Willys  sedan 
painted  in  gold,  1,100  paying  guests  at  $12.50 
each  and  a  gross  take  of  about  $18,000  inj>ne 
evening,  tossed  the  Toledo  Orchestra  into  a 
much  firmer  financial  position  and  onto  the 
pages  of  Look  Magazine  and  Business  Week. 

The  Gold  Baton  Ball  (a  dinner  dance)  was 
described  by  Business  Week  as  “a  business¬ 
man’s  party  all  the  way”.  Mrs.  James  F. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  wife  of  a  Champion  Spark  Plug 
Co.  Vice-president,  served  as  chairman  and 
hostess  for  the  ball  which  was  held  at  the 
Lewis  11  acre  estate  in  Maumee,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Eldgar  Kaiser,  president  of  the  Kaiser  Motor 


Corporation,  donated  the  Willys  sedan  for  the 
raffle  which  grossed  about  ^,000.00;  Toledo 
Edison  Company  contributed  the  electrical 
system.  A  Bentley  &  Sons,  construction  firm 
donated  lumber  and  labor  for  the  dance  floor. 
The  floor  show  was  planned  and  emceed  by 
Philip  LeBoutillier,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  River  Paper  Company,  and  included  an 
Industrialist  Chorus  composed  of  executives 
and  board  chairmen  from  Glass  Fibers,  Inc., 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Libbey-Owens- 
Ford  Glass  Co.,  Electric  Auto-Lite  Co., 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Textileather  Divi- 
son  of  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Unit- 
cast  Corporation,  Dana  Corporation,  B.  R. 
Baker  Company  and  Tiedtke’s  Store. 

According  to  the  Toledo  Blade  “the  ball  was 
the  biggest  thing  Toledo  has  seen  since  the 
dedication  of  the  Union  Terminal”. 
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The  League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Augusta  Civic  Orchestra.  Ga. — Harry  M. 
Jacobs,  Cond, 

City  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York — 
Franz  Bibo,  Cond. 

Edmonton  Symphony  Society,  Canada — Lee 
Hepner,  Cond. 

Lima  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ohio — Lijwrence 
Burkholter,  Cond. 

Rochester  Community  Orchestra — JYM  & 
WA,  N.  Y. — Charles  P.  Gigante.  Cond. 
Southern  Oregon  Little  Symphony,  Ashland 
— Glen  T.  Matthews,  Cond. 

SYMPHONY  WOMEN  S  ASSOCIATIONS 

Amherst  Symphony  Orchestra  Women's 
Committee,  N.  Y. 

Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  Ind. 

Toledo  Orchestra  Woman’s  Auxiliary  Assoc., 
Ohio 

Wichita  Symphony  Society  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kan. 

Worcester  Little  Symphony  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mass. 

BUSINESS  MEMBERSHIP 
Edwin  F.  Kalmus  Music  Publishers,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Brevard  Music  Festival  Orchestra,  N.  C. 

Searcy.  Mrs.  Wm.  Maxwell.  Jr. 

Ev'ansville  Philharmonic,  Ind. 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  W.  Fred 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony,  Fla. 

O'Connor,  A.  Louis,  Pres. 

Norwalk  Symphony  Orchestra,  Conn. 

Lynch,  Mrs.  W.  W. 

Nutley  Symphony,  N.  J. 

de  Hagara,  Paul,  Pres. 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  Providence 
Hirst.  Heston 

Sioux  City  Symphony.  Iowa 
Brown,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  A. 

Buntley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 

Burns.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T. 

Hassenger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M. 

Hatfield.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Heimann,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Verne 
Howe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B. 

Koch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  H. 

Marks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Mayne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiley  E. 

Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vance 
Rock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fonda 
Sloan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L. 

Wagner,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J. 
Zechmann,  Miss  Mayme 
Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio 
Cushman,  Harold  B. 

Wichita  Symphony,  Kan. 

Waldrop,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Oppenheimer,  Mrs.  Rena,  Hartford  Sym¬ 
phony 


LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send . .  copies  of  the 

League  book,  “The  Community  Symphony 
— How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,”  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed  _ _ _ _ 

or  Send  Bill  . . . . . . . 

Name . . . . . 

Address  . . 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  6.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Va. 


CONDUCTORS 

Bailey,  Lyman  K.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Cutting,  Raymond,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

DeLaney,  Charles,  Danville  Symphony,  Ill. 

Dutton,  James,  Chicago  Artists  for  Chamber 
Music 

Fennell.  Frederick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fraser,  Arthur  M.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Haggerty,  Richard,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hepner,  Lee,  Edmonton  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  Canada 

Johnson,  David  C.,  Buena  Vista  Little  Sym¬ 
phony,  Iowa 

Lert,  Richard,  Pasadena  Symphony,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Middleton,  Powell,  Columbia  (Pa.)  Sym.; 
St.  Teachers  College  Sym.,  West  Chester 

Potter,  Louis,  Jr.,  Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing 

Singer,  Jacques,  Corpus  Christi  Symphony, 
Tex. 

Stephan,  Arthur,  Allen  Park  Symphony 
Orch.,  Mich. 

.MANAGERS 

Culp,  Mrs.  Hal,  Quincy  Symphony,  Ill. 

Schuller,  Kenneth  G.,  Tulsa  Philharmonic, 
Oklahoma 

Simonds,  David,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MUSICIANS 

Donohue,  Charles  W.,  Jackson  Heights, 
N.  Y.— Flute 

Glover,  Janice,  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Harp 
Johnson,  O.  Eugene,  Kansas  City,  Kan. — 
Flute 

Raphael,  Bernard,  Glenside,  Pa. — Oboe 
Members  Quincy  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ill.: 
Didia,  Benedict 
Havens,  Robert 
Hunter,  Robert  S. 

Langellier,  Donald 
Liddle,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Perrino,  Daniel  J. 

Soebbing,  Hugh 
Stacy,  Frederic  J. 

Williamson,  Clement 


Coldsnow,  Mrs.  Robert  A.,  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony,  Kan. 

Hartley,  Mrs.  H.,  Edmonton  Symphony, 
Canada 

Hawley,  Mrs.  Roger,  Cedar  Rapids  Sym¬ 
phony,  Iowa 

Keegan,  Margaret  Ann,  Ft.  Wayne  Philhar¬ 
monic,  Ind. 

Waterhouse,  Susan  G.,  Chattanooga  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Tenn. 


WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS 


League  Membership  Application 


Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 

Orchestras 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $500  _  _ _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  500  to  $  4,999 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999  . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  S  49,999 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  ... 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations 
Individuals 

Libraries  . .  . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras  _  _ 

Business  Firms  _  .  . . . 


Annual  Dues 
$  10.00 
20.00 
40.00 
50.00 
60.00 
75.00 
100.00 
150.00 
10.00 

_  5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

100.00 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 
Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual 

Address  _ _  _ _ _ 


Amount  enclosed 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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